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OLD FORT HOWARD 
Lovu1sE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I" is August in the year 1816. The United States has just 
come through the Napoleonic wars, with a settlement 
that makes the Great Lakes frontier of prime importance. 
Because of the attachment of the Indians of the Northwest 
to the rulers of Canada, it has been deemed wise to pro- 
tect that region with forts. Fort Mackinac at the head of 
the Great Lakes was restored to the United States in 1815. 
Fort Dearborn at Chicago, scene of the dreadful massacre 
of 1812, has been rebuilt. On the Mississippi a detachment 
of troops from St. Louis began in May, 1816, Fort Arm- 
strong, at Rock Island. The same troops then mounted the 
river to Prairie du Chien, and on the site of the American 
Fort Shelby later the British Fort McKay (both in active 
warfare during 1814) began in June to build Fort Crawford. 
The eastern end of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi was the last position to be oc- 
cupied. The Franco-British settlers at the mouth of Fox 
River awaited with dread and apprehension the arrival of 
American troops. Rumors had passed through the settle- 
ment that the Americans would come in wrath and ven- 
geance for the deeds of the late war. Although no post had 
stood at Green Bay, the settlers had all been British in their 
allegiance, had served as British militia, and had furnished 
provisions to the British expeditions that passed that way. 
What vengeance would the United States take? 
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The excitement grew tense when on August 7 four sail- 
ing vessels were perceived in the offing slowly beating up 
the bay for the mouth of Fox River. Three of them were 
schooners—the Washington, Wayne, and Mink; a sloop 
named the Amelia made up the fleet. The decks were cov- 
ered with American soldiers. As the vessels entered the river 
and came to anchor, the Green Bay habitants were reassured 
by perceiving one of their own number on the deck of 
the largest schooner. Augustin Grignon, grandson of the 
founder of the settlement, had gone to Mackinac a few weeks 
earlier to attend to the shipping of his furs, and had been 
pressed into service to pilot the fleet. Grignon’s presence 
among the American troops made the inhabitants feel that 
all was well.’ 

The American soldiers disembark and in close formation 
under their captains and lieutenants march from the land- 
ing. They number 500 and have a few pieces of artillery. 
They have been dispatched from Mackinac under command 
of Colonel John Miller of the Third United States Infantry 
to build a fort at the mouth of Fox River. Major Charles 
Gratiot of the engineers accompanies the expedition to 
choose a place for the proposed fort. 

No fort has stood at this place since 1763 when the Brit- 
ish garrison abandoned the French fort that it had repaired 
two years earlier. The French fort had first been established 
in 1684; rebuilt in 1717, and evacuated in 1760. This post 
had borne several names—Fort St. Francois, St. Philippe, 
etc.—but in common parlance was known as Fort La Baye.’ 
When occupied by the British (1761-63), it was called Fort 
Edward Augustus. Major Gratiot’s trained eye could see 
no better terrain for the new fort than the site of the old one. 


*Grignon’s account is in Wisconsin Historical Collections, iii, 281-282. 


*L. P. Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (Madi- 
son, 1925), 292. 
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On the west side of the river he measures off the ground and 
prepares to build the log palisade that is to surround it. De- 
tachments of soldiers are sent to the neighboring woods to 
cut logs for the new fort, which is to be named for a beloved 
commander in the late war, General Benjamin Howard, 
who died at St. Louis in 1814. 

After making arrangements for the care of the troops 
and the pacification of the neighboring Indians, who had 
watched the Americans with sullen hostility overawed by 
fear of the big guns, Colonels Miller and Gratiot returned 
to Mackinac leaving Colonel Talbot Chambers of the Rifle 
Regiment in command. The garrison left with Colonel 
Chambers consisted of two companies of his own Rifle Regi- 
ment, two companies of the Third Infantry, and a detach- 
ment of artillery.® 

Two duties confronted the commandant of this distant 
post; one was to complete the fort, but the government had 
dispatched Lewis Morgan, superintendent of fortifications, 
to take charge of this work. During all the fall and winter 
the soldiers were sent into the woods for logs which they 
then cut with a whipsaw. With these, log houses were built 
within the high stockade, and blockhouses for the artillery 
at the corners. Louis Grignon had a contract for furnishing 
part of the timber.* The estimated cost of the first fort was 
$16,644.70.° 

The commandant’s chief duty was to conciliate the neigh- 
boring settlers. Porlier wrote of Chambers that “though 
violent and exacting [he] showed himself just and so- 
ciable.”® He seems to have been particularly friendly with 
John Lawe,’ and is known to have reconciled the French 


*For contemporary letters see Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, 441-447; xix, 4386-439. 
* Tbid., xix, 447. 

*Green Bay Historical Bulletin, vol. v, no. 4, p. 9. 

* Wis. Hist. Colls., xix, 447. 

" Ibid., xx, 51-52. 
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settlers to the American occupation. He was less success- 
ful at Fort Crawford, whither he was removed in the spring 
of 1817.° 

The second commandant of Green Bay, who came in 
the spring of 1817 with 500 men of the Fifth United States 
Infantry, was the most distinguished officer ever stationed 
at Fort Howard. Major Zachary Taylor, a Virginian by 
birth, a Kentuckian by breeding, knew much of the vicissi- 
tudes of pioneer life and how to live graciously in their 
midst. He had entered the army in 1808 as a first lieuten- 
ant and in September, 1812, heroically defended Fort 
Harrison on the Wabash from such Indian hordes as had 
massacred the garrison of Fort Dearborn. Later in the war 
he was defeated on the Mississippi when attempting to carry 
relief to Prairie du Chien. When the army was reduced 
after the war, Taylor resigned (1815) but in 1816 on res- 
toration of his rank as major he entered the Fifth Infantry. 
Later in 1816 Major Taylor visited the rising fort on Fox 
River and when appointed commandant early in 1817, he 
brought with him his family to this distant post. His wife, 
who had been Margaret Mackall Smith of Maryland, in- 
sisted on accompanying her husband to his command. With 
her came their two daughters, Anne and Sarah Knox (called 
“Knoxie” by the family) .° 

During the Taylor régime, Fort Howard was the seat of 
a fine hospitality, and the commandant’s quarters were the 
center of social life for the settlement. Major Taylor 
brought with him some good mahogany furniture and fine 
china. Officers’ allowances for removing were not sufficient 
to permit taking away heavy articles, so Green Bay still re- 
joices in several articles that once graced the Taylor ménage. 


*For his later career, see ibid., ii, 229-2380. 


*She was born at Fort Knox, Vincennes, March 6, 1815, married Jefferson 
Davis in 1835, and died the same year. 
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During Major Taylor’s command many of the French 
settlers became naturalized American citizens and mingled 
freely with the young officers of the fort, who whiled away 
the long winter days with games, balls, and private theat- 
ricals. Work was also continued on the fort, and the officers’ 
quarters while not extensive were plastered and contained 
large fireplaces and separate kitchens. Taken as a whole 
Major Taylor’s command was one of the most enjoyable in 
the early history of Fort Howard, and the inhabitants of 
Green Bay have always remembered with pride that one 
who was later president of the United States lived among 
them for nearly three years. 

A description of Fort Howard soon after the close of 
Taylor’s command came from the pen of H. R. Schoolcraft, 
who had accompanied Governor Cass on an expedition 
through Lake Superior to the headwaters of the Mississippi. 
Returning along the Wisconsin-Fox waterway from the 
west, Schoolcraft wrote August 20, 1820: 


The settlement of Green Bay commences . . . twelve miles above 
the fort. Here, we are first presented with a view of the fort; and 
nothing can exceed the beauty of the intermediate country chequered 
as it is with farm houses, fences, cultivated fields, the broad expanse 
of the river—the bannered masts of the vessels in the distant bay, 
and the warlike array of military barracks, camps, and parades. This 
scene burst suddenly into view, and no combination of objects ... 
could be more happily arranged, after so long a sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. 


The fort is situated on a handsome grassy plain, on the north 
bank of Fox River, near the point of entrance into Green Bay. It 
consists of a range of log barracks, facing three sides of a square 
parade, and surrounded by a stockade of timber, thirty feet high, 
with block houses at the angles. The whole is white washed, and 
presents a neat military appearance. It is at present garrisoned by 
three hundred men, under Captain Whistler, who has the temporary 
command of the post during the absence of Colonel J. L. Smith. 
There are also about three hundred infantry in cantonments, at Camp 
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Smith, three miles above Fort Brown [Howard] on the south side 
of the river,’ where preparations are making to erect a permanent 
fortification of stone, during the ensuing year. The site chosen is 
extremely beautiful, airy and commanding.” 


No stone fort was ever built at Camp Smith, three miles 
up the river. Colonel Joseph Lee Smith, who succeeded 
Major Zachary Taylor, wished to remove the post to this 
place and kept the garrison there for over a year.” He 
was, however, superseded in 1821 by Colonel Ninian Pink- 
ney of the Third United States Infantry, who immediately 
revoked Smith’s orders and concentrated all the troops once 
more at Fort Howard. This removal was not accomplished 
until late in 1821, for Albert G. Ellis, early school teacher 
and later editor of Green Bay, entered Fox River in Aug- 
ust, 1821. He found Fort Howard unoccupied and dilapi- 
dated, and the center of military and social life situated at 
Camp Smith and Menomineeville (usually called “Shanty- 
town”) which lay near it.** 

During the command of Colonel Pinkney, Fort Howard 
was thoroughly restored and made the headquarters of the 
Third Regiment, the several companies of which were at the 
posts upon Lake Michigan. Colonel Pinkney was a compe- 
tent officer of an old Maryland family, and he and his troops 
came to Green Bay by the first steamboat to brave the 
waters of the upper lakes, appropriately named Walk-in- 
the-Water. This boat was a small affair, with side paddle 
wheels, but it was the wonder of its time. It had plied upon 
Lake Erie since 1818; this trip of August, 1821, was its 

* There was a determined effort for a time to name this post Fort Brown 
for the same officer for whom Brown County was named, Major-General Jacob 
Brown, general in chief of the army. But the name Fort Howard persisted. 

“H. R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels through the North- 
western Region of the United States (Albany, 1821), 368-370. 


2 Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, 208. 
8 Tbid., vii, 215-216. 
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second to Green Bay and that very autumn it was wrecked 
on Lake Erie during a severe storm.” 

Colonel Pinkney was persona grata to the French speak- 
ing inhabitants of the little settlement. He was very fond 
of all things French, spoke the language well, having some 
fifteen years earlier made a tour of southern France. He 
had published in London (1809) an account of his travels, 
a book which had considerable vogue. He not only restored 
Ford Howard and placated the French residents, but he re- 
ceived the delegations of the New York Indians, who under 
Eleazar Williams began seeking a home among the Wis- 
consin tribes.*° The colonel was very popular among his 
soldiers, with whom he was quite lax in discipline and when 
in 1823 he retired and Lieutenant-Colonel John McNeil of 
the same regiment took his place, there was much dissatisfac- 
tion among the enlisted men. Colonel McNeil, New Hamp- 
shire-born, was a thorough disciplinarian. His insistence on 
military duties was irksome at first. He undertook repairs 
for the fort and restored the hospital, renewed the barracks 
and mess rooms, and put the entire post in excellent order. 
When the inspector visited Fort Howard in 1823, he re- 
ported that the post was in good condition, and the men were 
well-disciplined.*® 

The soldiers soon found that their new commandant had 
their true interests at heart. He had a large mess room built 
and used it for an assembly or community house. The Green 
Bay residents were invited to a fine ball in that place on 
December 10, 1823, and at Christmas a great banquet was 
held. Plays arranged by the officers, and occasional relig- 
ious services were held in the same room."* 

“ Tbid., xx, 245. 

% Tbid., viii, 339. 


Green Bay Historical Bulletin, vol. iv, no. 5. 
" Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, 260-264. 
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Colonel McNeil’s stay was brief; in the spring of 1824 
he was superseded by the major of the Third Regiment, 
Daniel Baker. The settlement around the fort was chang- 
ing rapidly during this period; Americans were coming and 
supplanting the old fur trading group. Henry S. Baird 
with his young wife from Mackinac arrived in August, 1824. 
She thus describes the fort: 


As the vessel entered Fox River, Fort Howard did not present 
so much the appearance of a fortress as did my beloved Fort Mackinac, 
for it stood on low ground. It looked strong, but it had a lonely ap- 
pearance; all that gave it life was the handsome large garden, which 
lay to the north. This, however, was the external appearance. There 
was life enough about it, no doubt; a military life is always lively.** 


An attempt by the commanding officer at this time to 
dominate the settlement failed of effect. Every vessel enter- 
ing the river was required to stop until saluted by the fort 
and to dip its flag in return. When, however, a ferry was 
put in operation by a citizen who had obtained permission 
from the legislature of Michigan, and the fort officers at- 
tempted to control its passing, an appeal was taken to the 
United States court which declared the navigation of the 
Fox River free, and imposed a fine on those who had ar- 
rested the ferryman, John B. Arndt.*® 

In 1826 the Third Regiment, which had garrisoned Fort 
Howard since 1819, was ordered to the Mississippi and 
General Hugh Brady of the Second United States Infantry 
came to preside. The Third Infantry did not leave at once 
and encamped for some time at Camp Smith, awaiting trans- 
portation. The inspection return states that the food at Fort 
Howard was good, better than in the neighboring posts.”° 
Four companies of the Second Regiment composed the gar- 

* Ibid., xv, 205-206. 


* Deborah B. Martin, History of Brown County (Chicago, 1918), 187. 
* Green Bay Historical Bulletin, vol. iv, no. 5. 
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rison. A post school was arranged and a special building 
erected for it. The citizens of Green Bay were permitted to 
send their children, and the teacher was Albert G. Ellis. 
General Brady frequently visited and inspected the school; 
and a Sunday School was organized under alternating Con- 
gregational and Episcopal care.” 

General Brady had been in the army for many years, and 
was most punctilious with regard to dress on festive occa- 
sions. He always entered a ballroom in full dress with silver 
spurs on his boots, and would lead the ladies in country 
dances to the tunes of “Money Musk,” “Two Dollars in My 
Pocket,” ete.”? During the time the garrison was composed 
of officers and men from the Second Infantry (1826-28), 
General Brady was at this post only a few months, the tem- 
porary commandant being one of the younger officers. Major 
William Whistler commanded during the Red Bird upris- 
ing of 1827, and to him that famous chief surrendered Sep- 
tember 2, at the portage.”® 

In 1828 Captain Elijah Boardman was temporarily in 
command during a shift of garrisons; his force consisted of 
three companies of the Second Regiment and three of the 
First which Major Twiggs was coming to command. 
Twiggs, however, was almost at once ordered to the portage 
to build Fort Winnebago, and the garrison at Fort Howard 
was replaced by the officers and soldiers of the well-known 
Fifth Infantry, who had been stationed at Jefferson Bar- 
racks near St. Louis. When the detachment of the Fifth 
mounted the Mississippi and the Wisconsin rivers in Dur- 
ham boats, the water was so high in the latter river that it 
overflowed the portage, and the troops crossed the water- 


1 Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, 236-237. 

*% Tbhid., viii, 308. 

% Ibid., v, 185-186. 

“Green Bay Historical Bulletin, vol. iv, no. 5. 
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shed without disembarking, thus suggesting the importance 
of the Fox-Wisconsin improvement. 

From this time until its dismantlement in 1841, Fort 
Howard was garrisoned by companies of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, commanded by several of its officers. Colonel William 
Lawrence and his troops were welcomed at Green Bay in 
1828 with joy. Lawrence had been at the fort in 1820 for a 
brief period, and his polite and generous demeanor was re- 
membered with pleasure by the French inhabitants. Major 
Twiggs was exceedingly severe, and a soldier who had made 
an attempt on his life was kept in irons and tortured.”* It 
was a relief to Green Bay when Twiggs was sent to the 
uninhabited region at the portage, and chivalrous Colonel 
Lawrence took his place. 

During his command, in the late summer of 1830, Indian 
Agent John H. Kinzie en route for Fort Winnebago passed 
through Green Bay with his bride. She thus described Fort 
Howard: 


A gentleman pointed out to me Fort Howard on a projecting 
point of the opposite shore, about three-quarters of a mile distant— 
the old barracks, the picketed inclosure, the walls—all looking quaint 
and considering their modern erection really ancient and venerable.”® 


The inspection for that same year had reported the decayed 
condition of the buildings at Fort Howard and that it would 
be impossible to occupy it without extensive repairs.*’ Never- 
theless, the fort was continuously garrisoned for eleven 
years more. During all this time the Fifth Infantry com- 
posed the garrison. Colonel Lawrence resigned from the 
army in 1831 and his place was taken for a brief time by 
Major John Fowle. He was succeeded by the senior cap- 
tain, Nathan Clark, father of Charlotte Ouisconsin, born 
* Wis. Hist. Colls., xi, 899. 


* Juliette M. Kinzie, Wau-Bun (edition of 1930), 16. 
* Green Bay Historical Bulletin, vol. iv, no. 5. 
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at Prairie du Chien some years earlier. This daughter, how- 
ever, was not at the garrison during her father’s command, 
being in school at Cincinnati. It was when her father was 
transferred to Fort Winnebago that she met Lieutenant 
H. P. Van Cleve who became her husband.”* 

Clark, now brevetted major, was in command at Fort 
Howard during the Black Hawk War, when it was feared 
that the Sauk warrior and his band might come through 
Green Bay in an effort to escape to Canada. Great relief 
was felt at the news of Black Hawk’s defeat and capture in 
August, 1832. During the hostilities of that summer, the 
women and children from Fort Winnebago were sent to 
Fort Howard for greater safety. While there Lieutenant 
Amos Foster, a most amiable young officer was murdered by 
a private whom he had disciplined. The murderer was later 
hung within the walls of Fort Howard.” 

In 1833 General George Brooke succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Fort Howard garrison. General Brooke, who 
was the commanding officer of the Fifth Infantry, made his 
home at Fort Howard longer than any other commandant. 
Extensive repairs were made at the fort during his com- 
mand. He had a fine house built for a residence and with 
him was his family consisting of a “pretty wife and beauti- 
ful child.” In 1834 Rev. Jackson Kemper visited Green 
Bay and was entertained by General Brooke.*® The gen- 
eral had never been a member of any church, but his wife 
was a Methodist in her early home in Massachusetts. She 
encouraged all religious attempts to found churches at 
Green Bay and was a member of the first Methodist class 
organized in 1834. Because of her influence, General Brooke 
refused permission to the garrison for balls and theatrical 


* Charlotte Ouisconsin Van Cleve, Three Score Years and Ten (Minneapolis, 


1888). 
® Kinzie, Wau-Bun, 331-347. 
* Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, 417. 
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performances; and during the years of his command (1833- 
88) the garrison was very strictly governed. - 

One service the soldiers of that time performed for the 
progress of Wisconsin was the cutting of the military road. 
The department of war in 1830 ordered a road built to con- 
nect the three forts that guarded the Fox-Wisconsin water- 
way. In 1831-32 the road was surveyed, but nothing was 
done to the eastern portion until 1885. From the foot of 
Lake Winnebago the road ran through almost open land 
to the portage where stood Fort Winnebago. Across the 
prairie the road was merely staked off from point to point. 
From Fort Howard southwest, however, the survey ran 
through heavy timber. Captain Martin Scott was detailed 
by General Brooke with a detachment of soldiers, who 
worked week about in turn cutting the road through the 
hardwood forest. Twelve miles “as straight as an arrow” 
was Captain Scott’s achievement for the first road in Wis- 
consin. 

The necessity for and the importance of Fort Howard 
rapidly declined during the time General Brooke was in 
command. After the Black Hawk War the Winnebago 
Indians were removed from the Fox River Valley and es- 
tablished north of the Wisconsin. In 1836 the Menominee 
Indians ceded to the United States the land north and east 
of Fox River.** The danger of an Indian uprising in the 
vicinity was nullified. In 1834 the land office at Green Bay 
sold great tracts in southern Wisconsin, and settlers began 
coming in considerable numbers. Some of the officers at the 
fort made judicious purchases at this time and enriched 
themselves for future days. In January, 1836, the last terri- 
torial council of Michigan was held at Green Bay, prelim- 


" General Brooke was present at and signed the treaty of the Cedars in 1886. 
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inary to the organization in the following summer of Wis- 
consin territory.* 

The people of Green Bay were proud of being a gar- 
rison town, and the trim white-washed walls of the fort were 
a source of satisfaction. The regimental band furnished 
music for festivals, parades, etc., but the fort no longer ful- 
filled its function as a protector of the region. In 1838 Gen- 
eral Brooke retired, and the garrison thereafter consisted of 
one company under Captain Moses Merrill. In 1841 on the 
outbreak of the Seminole War this small garrison was with- 
drawn, and the fort left to the care of the veteran, Major 
Ephraim Shayler. 

Only once more was old Fort Howard garrisoned for a 
few months. At the close of the Mexican War, Colonel 
Francis Lee brought troops of the Fourth Infantry to the 
barracks at Green Bay and the next year Lieutenant- 
Colonel Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, of Washington Irving 
fame, became the last regular commandant of old Fort 
Howard. May 22, 1852, the order was issued for the de- 
parture of the garrison, and the useful days of Fort How- 
ard were over. Not until 1863 did the government order 
the sale of the reservation, when the fort was dismantled 
piece by piece. With the coming of the railway in 1866 most 
of the grounds containing the fort were covered by railway 
yards. Several buildings that stood outside the picketed en- 
closure were removed and utilized. The commissary’s ware- 
house was shipped to Nebraska and used for a storage ele- 
vator. The old fort hospital and surgeon’s quarters are still 
standing and are now used as a city museum. In the grounds 
of the Chicago and Northwestern railway stands a large 
boulder. Upon this the State Historical Society placed in 
1899 a tablet recording the history of the three forts— 
French, British, and American, which have stood on this 


“Text in Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1920. 
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site. A fine elm, known as the “Fort Howard elm,” stands 
near the former site of the commandant’s quarters. 

In the preceding account little mention has been made of 
the subordinate officers, many of whom were men of mark 
and character. Jefferson Davis was never stationed at Fort 
Howard for when he left West Point in 1828, he entered as 
lieutenant the First Infantry, which had just removed to 
Fort Winnebago with Major Twiggs. It is recounted that 
he visited Fort Howard on several occasions and once went 
hunting on Duck Creek. Captain John O’Fallon, nephew 
of George Rogers Clark, later philanthropist of St. Louis, 
came with the first troops in 1816.** Lieutenant James 
Watson Webb, later founder and editor of the New York 
W orld, was stationed here with the Third Regiment in 1826. 
Lieutenant Randolph B. Marcy entered the Fifth Regi- 
ment in 1832 and was stationed at Fort Howard several 
years. Later he served in the Civil War on the staff of his 
son-in-law, General George B. McClellan. Captain Daniel 
Curtis, a brother-in-law of Major Whistler, was in the 
Second Regiment. His wife was killed in 1823 by lightning; 
he remained at the post as school teacher. His daughter 
Irene became the wife of General Daniel H. Rucker and 
the mother-in-law of General Philip Sheridan. 

Ephraim Kirby Smith, son of the third commandant, 
Colonel Joseph L. Smith, was stationed at Fort Howard in 
1827 and perhaps later. He had an interesting adventure 
with Marie Brevoort, daughter of the Indian agent; when 
returning from a ball at the fort, they were caught in a storm 
on Fox River and nearly drowned.** Lieutenant Smith was 
later killed in the Mexican War. Captain Moses E. Merrill 
of the Fifth Infantry stationed for some years at Fort 
Howard, married at Green Bay a sister of the receiver of 
the land office, and had three sons born at the fort. He was 


" Wis. Hist. Colls., xix, 486-489. 
“ Ibid., viii, 805-308. 
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killed in the Mexican War.” Lieutenant William H. Chap- 
man, adjutant of the Fifth, also settled at Green Bay on his 
retirement from the army, and his daughter, Mrs. James H. 
Elmore, unveiled in 1899 the Fort Howard tablet. Captain 
Elijah Boardman was the only officer court-martialed at 
Green Bay, and his sentence was revoked by the president. 

Lieutenant Henry H. Loring was deeply enamored of 
Caroline, daughter of Major William Whistler.** She, 
however, rejected his addresses and married Lieutenant 
William Bloodgood of the Second Regiment. Lieutenant 
Robert E. Clary, who in 1831 accompanied Schoolcraft on 
a journey through Lake Superior, was stationed at Green 
Bay for some time with the Fifth Regiment. He served 
through the Civil War, and was retired after sixty years in 
the army. Many other young officers found Fort Howard 
an attractive station and made life for the Green Bay resi- 
dents lively and gay.* 

Something should be said of the medical department of 
old Fort Howard, staffed by famous physicians, who often 
served the settlement as well as the garrison. The hospital 
was from the first placed outside the picketed enclosure. 
The first surgeon with the troops, Dr. William S. Madison 
of Virginia, met a sad fate, being shot for a private grudge 
by an Indian, as he was in 1821 making his way by land to- 
ward Fort Dearborn at Chicago.** Madison’s successor was 
Dr. Walter V. Wheaton, an eminent physician who was later 
transferred to West Point. 

Wheaton’s successor was the well-known Dr. William 
Beaumont, who came here from Mackinac, where he had 
made his early experiments in digestion upon Alex St. 
Martin, the wounded voyageur.*® Beaumont found that the 

* Ibid. xv, 243. 

* Green Bay Historical Bulletin, vol. iii, no. 1. 

* See list in Wis. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1899, 142. 

% Wis. Hist. Colls., iv, 164. 


® Deborah B. Martin, “Dr. William Beaumont,” in Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, iv (March, 1921), 263-286. 
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hospital needed many repairs and that there was a complete 
lack of surgical instruments. His report was heeded and 
the hospital put into good order, to the joy of his successor, 
Dr. Lyman Foote, who came to Fort Howard in 1829. The 
last of these able military physicians was Dr. Richard H. 
Satterlee, who endeared himself to the inhabitants of Green 
Bay by his solicitous care of their health. 

Thus old Fort Howard ministered to this early settle- 
ment in many ways. It was a means of defense from the 
ever present danger of an Indian uprising. It kept Green 
Bay in touch with the border forts—Mackinac, Brady, and 
Dearborn on the Great Lakes; Winnebago, in the interior; 
Snelling, Crawford, and Armstrong on the upper Missis- 
sippi. The officers being cultivated men of fine education 
brought contact with the best American culture. The phy- 
sicians cared for the health of the community; and the fort 
furnished a market to the settlers for the disposal of their 
crops. The fort was the social and religious center of the 
community where the officers often entertained distinguished 
visitors, and the fort school educated the children of Green 
Bay. Fort Howard was of enormous value in the early days 
of the settlement in Americanizing the Franco-British 
settlers, and in extending a small portion of American civ- 
ilization to this distant region. 

The evacuation of the post and the departure of the gar- 
rison was a loss to Green Bay, which would have been greater 
had not the place at this time begun to grow rapidly and te 
become a center of commercial life for the new territory. 
Memories and relics of old Fort Howard still linger in Green 
Bay, and until a recent time Fort Howard was a separate 
municipality with its own officials and institutions preserv- 
ing the memory of the United States post that so long oc- 
cupied its terrain. 





EARLY DAY ARCHITECTS IN WISCONSIN 


ALEXANDER CarL GUTH 


HE subject of architects in the new Northwest appears 
never to have been investigated. It may almost be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that this profession was actually rep- 
resented in this primitive part of the United States before 
the year 1850. These early day architects may not have 
reached the height of a Bulfinch or a Mills, but, nevertheless, 
they have left lasting and inspiring monuments for posterity 
in many of the towns near “old man river.” 

That books or work on architectural design found their 
way to the Northwest should occasion no surprise. In a 
colonial type of house near the city of Madison a copy of 
Shaw’s Modern Architecture was found. This is a publica- 
tion which was first issued in the late 1840’s. The house bore 
every evidence that good use had been made of the book. 
Some features were actually cribbed outright. Others again 
show the book was a real inspiration to whoever may have 
been the builder or architect. 

The Iowa County Courthouse in the city of Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin,’ shows some refinements which are beyond the 
scope of a layman’s knowledge of the fine points of archi- 
tecture. We know that the Greeks tilted the corner columns 
of their temples inward at the top producing the effect of 
greater solidity. It was a clever optical illusion. Imagine 
this same refinement occurring at a building located in the 
wilderness and away from all centers of culture and learn- 


*For a picture of this courthouse see the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
ii (March, 1919), frontispiece.—Enrror. 
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ing. The columns at this courthouse have an inward inclin- 
ation of three and one-half inches at the top. Look at the 
main entrance of this structure and then examine Shaw’s 
book on Modern Architecture again. Note the resemblance 
—yes, it is a dead copy of the one in the book. 

And who were some of these early day purveyors of this 
good taste and good design in architecture? Were they 
merely expert builders, dilettantes, or what? Rev. Samuel 
Carlos Mazzuchelli, 2 Dominican friar, was an amateur 
architect of no mean ability. A native of Milan, Italy, he 
came to this country in 1828, and in 1830 began his dis- 
tinguished career as Indian missionary with headquarters in 
Mackinac and parishioners all through upper Michigan and 
along the Fox and Wisconsin rivers from Green Bay to 
Prairie du Chien. Later, from 1835 to 1843, he was mission 
priest to the entire lead region, in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa, with headquarters in Galena. It was in that period he 
did his most notable work as architect, building St. Raphael’s 
Cathedral Church in Dubuque; St. Michael’s Church, 
Galena; St. Gabriel’s Church, Prairie du Chien. These 
were all solid stone structures. He also erected a series of 
smaller, wooden churches at Maquoketa, Davenport, Bur- 
lington, and Iowa City, and the first Iowa capitol; also a 
wooden church at Shullsburg, and one at New Diggings, 
and certain of the buildings at Sinsinawa College which he 
founded some time later. Mazzuchelli was promoter, finan- 
cial agent, collector, architect, and supervising architect in 
the cases of all the mission churches credited to him. 

St. Gabriel’s Church stands today, but in a modified 
form, and so does St. Raphael’s Cathedral. St. Michael’s 
Church was destroyed by fire in 1856, but Mazzuchelli is said 
to have had a hand in designing its successor, the present St. 
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Michael’s. The little church at New Diggings is apparently 
precisely as he left it. 

While searching through an old church in the city of 
Racine some time ago, the writer came across a crayon por- 
trait of a prominent member of another day. On the frame 
there was a brass plate inscribed, “Lucas Bradley—church 
pillar and architect.” Investigation promptly suggested the 
idea that he was a Londoner and had been trained there as 
an architect. He emigrated to this country and settled in 
the little town of Racine, Wisconsin, in the 1840’s. His 
masterpiece, the Presbyterian Church, was begun in 1850. 
One would have to look far for a more interesting church 
edifice than this one. The design is original in its way, but 
it bears a close resemblance to the Gibbs and Wren churches 
of London, supposed to be the city of his birth. One imag- 
ines that those spired structures made a profound and per- 
manent impression upon him. The mouldings at this Racine 
church are a perfect delight to the architect of today. But 
alas and alack, the theory of his London birth was at last 
exploded, and his early training becomes one of the mysteries 
of the Republican period. 

It seems almost beyond belief that some of the Greek 
revival work in the state is mere guesswork on the part of 
some untrained architect. The details at these buildings are 
so correct, the proportions so perfect, and the lines so re- 
fined that they are the wonder and the delight of the modern 
architect. This happens to be the case in the city of Racine, 
Wisconsin, where there are a number of houses carried out 
consistently in the Greek revival style. It is surmised and 
believed that these houses are the product of the fertile brain 
of architect Bradley. A close comparison with the Pres- 
byterian Church almost compels the belief that they are by 
the same author. 
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Another early day architect was named “Joseph Jack- 
son.” He was a native of Ireland who emigrated to this 
country prior to 1836. He no doubt tarried in the eastern 
states and became imbued with the Colonial work before com- 
ing to the Northwest. This is all presumed because his work 
shows all the refined feeling and understanding for the best 
there is in the Colonial. His work exhibits a great variety of 
motives, perhaps more than any other builder’s or architect’s 
work of this period. It is learned that he settled in Green Bay 
in 1836 and in 1838 he was awarded his first large commis- 
sion, that of building the M. L. Martin house. The first 
sketches of this house are still in the possession of the family 
and show that the erection was carried out with much fidelity 
to these original sketches. Many of the better Colonial houses 
in Green Bay are attributed to this man Jackson. His name 
should go down as one of the really gifted architects of the 
Greek revival period of Wisconsin. 

Included in this list of early day architects should be one 
named “Victor Schulte.” He appeared rather late on the 
scene but left a monument to his architectural skill which will 
live long after the building is torn down. This work was com- 
menced in 1847 and is known as St. John’s Cathedral in Mil- 
waukee. The tower is by a later day architect. Schulte it is 
said possessed a splendid classical library which he no doubt 
put to good use. Besides he was trained amidst the classical 
work of Europe which no doubt influenced him considerably. 
Strange to say among the others of his larger commissions 
which are still standing today none show the same masterful 
handling that the cathedral shows. 

From all of the foregoing it can be seen that genuine 
architects were few in number in the new Northwest. Many 
houses built in this formative period and still extant today 
are positive proof that the early day builders were qualified 
in many ways to erect structures without the assistance of 
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an architect. It seems almost unbelievable that these builders 
should be able to inject that feeling for the Colonial into 
the work without having a good knowledge of the under- 
lying principles. But there are examples in almost every 
county of the state which attest to the skill of these early day 
builders—the forerunners of the professional architect of 
today. 





REMINISCENCES OF MY SAILOR DAYS 


L. W. Burcu 
LOOKOUT ON THE PEARL 


HILE at the dock preparing for a trip to Cleveland one 

day early in September, the mate came to me and told 
me that I was to go as lookout on the next trip. I thanked 
him and proceeded to take up the duties of that position. 

A lookout has immediate charge of stowing the freight 
on the port side of the boat and of sending it out with half of 
the deck crew assisting. The wheelsman performs like duties 
on the starboard side, and both are under the supervision of 
the mates. This custom or rule applies to passenger boats 
carrying freight. When a steamer, or any vessel for that 
matter, is under way, the lookout is an important personage 
in the eyes of the law, for the reason that in case of accident 
or collision, the testimony of the lookout is recognized as 
more important and conclusive than that of any other officer. 
It is his business to know what is ahead of him every minute 
of the day or night when he is on watch. 

We left Detroit that night bound down to Cleveland, 
and I took my place just as far forward as I could on the 
promenade deck and still have enough room to walk about 
a little for exercise. A rope is stretched across the deck about 
ten feet aft of the lookout’s position so as to prevent pas- 
sengers from engaging him in conversation and distracting 
his attention. 

He is supposed to report all moving lights to the officer 
in charge by calling out, for instance, “Light two points off 
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the starboard bow,” or “Light dead ahead,” as the case may 
be. If the light is a moving one, and he has reported cor- 
rectly, the officer repeats the call. 

When I took my position on this night going down the 
Detroit River, I thought I saw a thousand lights, and they 
were all moving. Both captain and second mate were on 
deck, it being their watch, and I thought, “If you fellows 
do not know which are moving lights and which are not, 
it’s just too bad. This job has got me.” 

However, I wanted them to know that I was on deck, so I 
ventured to report a light. It was not repeated; disappoint- 
ment number one. I reported three or four more; same re- 
sult. Then I saw two head lights up in the sky as it were 
and I knew those lights to be a barge with a tow. I called 
“Lights off the starboard bow,” and the report came back. 
That gave me courage. A week’s experience of this kind 
taught me the difference between a stationary and a moving 
light even in the rivers and coming into ports where the 
lights are numerous. My eyesight was such that it seldom 
went back on me. 

The position of lookout was greatly to my liking, as I had 
free access to all parts of the steamer and it was more like 
sailor business. However, it was not always as comfortable 
as a job between decks. When under way, everbody was 
housed in if it rained, blew, or snowed; the lookout was the 
only one who had to stand his watch right out in it. He had 
to be on deck when on watch in rain or shine, thick or thin, 
and he has to like it to stand it. 

In order to compensate the owners for the falling off in 
revenue due to the lack of passenger travel in the fall, on our 
trips down the agents used to contract for quick shipments 


of shingles, lath, cedar posts, and railroad ties to Detroit 
and Cleveland. 
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A shipment of shingles and ties was to be taken to 
Detroit from Duncan City just across the bay from Cheboy- 
gan. We went over there and had just about finished load- 
ing when a “sou’easter” came up off Lake Huron and it 
meant jump to your lines and get away from the dock on 
account of its exposure. For fear we would not be able 
to hold the Pearl fast to it, Captain Edwards decided to let 
go and run for the open. This we did. I came on deck in 
about the condition a man is in after a turkish bath, plus 
shirt, trousers, and shoes. The rain came down in torrents 
sharp as needles; lights were showing up all over the bay; 
flares from schooners that were running for shelter were 
burning here and there. But a vessel has the right of way 
at any and all times, so I had to be on deck. Getting cold, 
I asked if I might get my sou’wester and raincoat. The 
reply came back, “Not now. Keep a sharp lookout ahead.” 

“Well,” I thought, “if you can stand it I can,” which I 
did and in another hour I was relieved. After a drink of 
hot coffee, I turned in, all standing, just rolled the blankets 
around me wet as I was and slept six hours. I woke up feel- 
ing fine. 

The work on a steamer plying between ports as the 
Pearl was doing, is pretty much the same, varied by weather 
conditions only. It happened on a trip down that we ran 
into Crawford’s Quarry for a deck load of cedar posts. It 
also happened that the first mate, Mr. Viney, was mad at 
something or other; I do not know what it was, but he 
ordered me out on the dock to upend those cedar posts. I 
was willing and went but thought it was not right, though I 
was not inclined to remonstrate. I stood the gaff until there 
was a call for rest and some coffee. During the lull it began 
to rain. A squall came up off the lake which did not add any 
comfort to my breaking back. At this moment Big Jack 
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Conners, a wheelsman, came out on the gangplank and asked, 
“What are you doing here?” 

“Upending cedar posts for the deck hands,” I replied. 

“Well,” said he, “you don’t do that any more. You were 
hired to work on the boat. Your place is aboard the boat.” 

Just then two or three more of the crew came up and 
when they learned what the trouble was they said, “Tell 
the mate to call the kid aboard or we all go ashore.” 

I said, “Now look here, boys. I appreciate your friend- 
ship in standing by me, but don’t say or do anything to 
make a fuss. You know Mr. Viney is awfully mad about 
something. Do not make the matter worse. Besides, I don’t 
want to weaken. Just let it pass. I won’t be more than an 
hour longer.” 

They reluctantly went back and soon the stream of 
cedar posts was running aboard again. 

It did not rain hard enough to stop the work on the dock, 
and within the hour I straightened my breaking back and 
walked aboard the boat with a feeble attempt at whistling. 
The next morning Mr. Viney said to me, “That was a tough 
job you had last night, eh?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I did not enjoy all of it, but it was not 
so bad.” 

“Well,” he said, “I had no business to send you out on 
the dock.” 

“Why, Mr. Viney, I thought you knew what you were 
doing; I knew you were in a hurry to get away so I thought 
it all right.” 

“Well,” he replied, “it won’t happen again.” 

The reader will remember I said something about calling 
freight. Now I called freight on watch, but after this I was 
given a chance to call freight when off watch at twenty-five 
cents per hour extra. Mr. Viney was always very liberal in 
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making out my extra time ticket, and I never had a better 
friend than he on any boat. It seems that when you do the 
best you can the breaks will come your way. The season 
was getting along, the weather a little colder, but sailors 
always say, “More days, more dollars,” and we hung on. 

That reminds me of an incident that happened one day 
while lying at the dock at Detroit where we always shipped 
a new deck crew or replenished the old one. We had in the 
deck crew an enormous colored fellow. He could store 
barrels of flour three high alone. It was, indeed, marvelous 
to see him, after we had gotten away from a dock and had 
the deck all cleared, take down a fiddle which he had stowed 
over a beam somewhere, seat himself on the forepeak hatch, 
and play tune after tune while some nimble-footed darkie 
would dance. I never could see how, with his big fingers, he 
could get such clear tones out of that violin. 

“Pap,” as he was called, was a good natured fellow. As 
was the custom, when the wheelsman, lookouts, and watch- 
man, who received the same pay, wanted a raise, they would 
get some one of the colored crew to go aft to the clerk’s 
office to ask for twenty-five cents a day more. If it was 
granted, the petty officers’ pay was automatically raised 
twenty-five cents per day. On this day, Pap was called upon 
to go aft to the clerk’s office to ask for the raise of twenty- 
five cents per day as the weather was getting colder and 
everybody needed more and warmer clothing. 

Pap asked, “How much am I getting now?” 

“One dollar per day,” was the answer. 

“How much do you all want me to get?” 

“One dollar and twenty-five cents,” he was told. 

“Ugh, ugh. Now one day is one dollar and a quarter.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Two days is two dollars and—” 

“Yes,” stated his prompter, “two dollars and a half.” 
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“Oh, yes,” answered Pap. “And three days is three 
dollars and—.” 


“Why, Pap, three days is three dollars and seventy-five 
cents.” 

“Oh, go on,” he replied. “I don’t know and won’t never 
know how much I got commin’. You see, one day is one 
dollar, two days is two dollars, three days is three dollars, 
dat’s easy. I don’t want more money. I can’t count.” So we 


had to take on a more intelligent financial agent than Pap 
proved to be. 


ASSISTANT CLERK ON STEAMER PEARL 


The clerk of the Pearl, Everett Clark, conceived the idea 
that an assistant clerk who could attend to all the work of 
checking freight, seeing that passengers got ashore and came 
aboard safely at all ports touched at night, would save him 
from missing a lot of sleep and getting out in the cold. 

On one of our trips down, he called me into his office and 
made the proposal to me that I be his assistant clerk and 
explained my duties. I answered by saying that the officers 
of the Pearl had moved me about from post to post, but I 
was willing to do what I could and if he thought I could 
hold down the job, I would take it of course, though I would 
not like to have my pay reduced in consequence. To this he 
replied that I would get the same pay as I was getting now 
and if there were an advance given to the mate’s crew, I 
would also receive the same advance. A nice warm room 
was given me in the ladies’ cabin. I donned my shore clothes 
and received the congratulations of the crew on my new 
position. 

This move took me out of the navigating crew, which was 
not altogether to my liking. I would have preferred staying 
with the mate’s crew to counting the boat’s money. How- 
ever, I was out for experience as well as pleasure if sailing 
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in the fall on the Great Lakes may be called pleasure. My 
‘berth was an easy one compared with that of watchman or 
lookout, and the night work did not bother me because I was 
used to it. 

The fall trade consisted of carrying freight, and the 
boat was loaded to the guards. Consequently, the passenger 
traffic would fall off on account of the slow time and the de- 
lays in port. I stayed with the Pearl until she was laid up 
in Detroit. While the crew was at dinner on one of the last 
days when we were laying up, the talk was all about what 
each one was going to do during the winter and up to the 
time navigation opened again. It was the custom at that 
time among many men to take their full savings, go to some 
boarding house or cheap hotel, of which there were many 
catering to this class of trade, and pay in advance a sum 
agreed upon whereby they were sure of their food and a 
place to sleep until say March or April first of the next year. 
As the saying is, they were “all set” for the winter. I pre- 
ferred to work, so I got a job in my brother’s shop, the 
Detroit Ladder factory, where I worked throughout the 
winter. 

While the conversation was going on, Captain Edwards 
came into the cabin and, pointing his finger at me, said: 
“I started to sail as a deck sweep on the old—[I have for- 
gotten the name of the boat he mentioned] and have worked 
my way up, but not in one season. I never knew a boy or 
man to come up as fast as that young fellow, from cabin- 
watchman to deck-watchman, to lookout, to assistant clerk. 
That is a fine record.” With a pleasant chuckle he passed on. 


CLERK OF STEAMER RIVERSIDE 


About the time I was leaving the Pearl, Alvin Clark 
came to me and said he had a job for me for the next season. 
I was to go as clerk of the Riverside between Detroit and 
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Amherstburg. It was not customary to hire a boat’s crew 
until spring, but here I was with a berth in advance. I 
thanked Mr. Clark for the job and was on deck when the 
time to make the first trip arrived. 

The Riverside was a very pretty little passenger pro- 
peller, capable of making exceedingly good time when neces- 
sary. In the line of steamers owned by John P. Clark were 
the Pearl, the Alaska, and the Riverside, not to mention 
the little Redwing. The Alaska was a fast side-wheel 
steamer which would carry about 900 people on an excur- 
sion. She plied between Detroit, Put-in-Bay, and Sandusky. 
It so happened that there was a lot of freight in the San- 
dusky warehouse which had accumulated in anticipation of 
the Alaska taking her run. Since she was not ready, it was 
decided to send the Riverside down to bring it up to Detroit. 

This was a new thing for the crew of the Riverside and 
as Captain John DeSana’s papers covered only the run from 
Detroit to Amherstburg (as we used to say, from the foot 
of First Street, Detroit, to Wes Hamilton’s dock, Amherst- 
burg), we had to hire a pilot. It was very pleasant weather, 
hardly a ripple down and back. It took about three days 
to make the trip. When I brought my manifest of cargo 
and the freight charges into the office, Mr. Baer, the chief 
clerk, looked them over and burst out laughing. I asked 
him what was the matter, my voice betraying considerable 
anxiety. 

“Why,” he said, “Burch, you’re the man to clerk a boat, 
all right. She will make money anyway.” 

I had thought while making out my manifest that the 
amounts looked rather large, but I did not see anything 
wrong, it being the first one I ever made out. 

“Your figures are all right, Burch,” said Mr. Baer, 


“only the decimal point should be shifted one space to the 
left.” 
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This made the figures read in hundreds instead of 
thousands as I had it. The men in the office had a good laugh 
at my expense, but it was all good-natured and I learned 
to be more careful in the future. 

The run up and down the river was a very pleasant trip 
and very picturesque. We passed Fort Wayne, the old town 
of Sandwich, Fighting Island, Mamma Judy and Grassy 
Island lights, Wyandotte, Grosse Isle, Limekiln Crossing, 
and so to the old Canadian town of Amherstburg. 

A gentleman named George Alexander used to come 
aboard almost every morning at Grosse Isle. He was a very 
jovial person and about the first thing he would do would be 
to get two or three men at a table on deck for a game of 
cards to pass the time away. He created a great deal of 
amusement and caused no end of merriment by his comical 
sayings and actions. Mr. Alexander had rather long curly 
hair, a long mustache and a goatee a la Napoleon. While 
playing, he would stretch out his mustache, pull down his 
goatee to a pin point, then curl a long standing horn of his 
hair from each side of his forehead; this, with his long thin 
face, furnished a good make-up for his Satanic Majesty, and 
provided an abundance of amusement for the bystanders. 

The engine on the Riverside had a habit of stopping oc- 
casionally on what is known as the “middle” and when steam 
was turned on again, it would refuse to go either way. One 
day, coming into the dock at Wyandotte, a former old 
Scotch engineer, so the story goes, shut off his engine at a 
given signal to stop. He then got two bells to back, but it 
refused to move. The captain signalled four bells for full 
head of steam, but still the engine would not move. The 
old engineer was mad, hot, and worried, and upon getting 
four bells again, he backed out of the engine room, looked up 
to about where the pilot was, if you could see through the 
upper deck, and shouted, “You can ding dong and be domed. 
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She’s on the muddle.” This same old engineer said to me one 
day when I gave him his monthly wage: “You know, Son, 
John P. Clark [that was the owner] pays me $20 a month 
for what I do and $60 for me knowledge.” 

Captain DeSana headed the Riverside for a bunch of 
spring piles. She struck them and then backed off with no 
damage. 

On a very foggy day, Captain DeSana decided to take 
the main channel on the way down, passing between Grassy 
Island light and Fighting Island. On account of the fog 
being so dense he got out of the channel and into the mud. 
The crew lowered a lifeboat to make an examination. Dur- 
ing the maneuvers the engine was started, and the nose or 
stem of the small boat was drawn into the wheel and the 
stem damaged. The lifeboat was then hoisted on deck and 
the Riverside backed out of her position into the channel and 
proceeded on her way. The lifeboat was brought back the 
next day and left at the dry dock for repairs. In due time 
it was again taken aboard and brought to the foot of First 
Street. It was then launched overboard and preparations 
were made to hoist it to its place on the hurricane deck. It 
was after supper and almost dark; the boat-falls from the 
davits were made fast, and with one man in the boat, the 
crew began to hoist away. When nearly clear of the water, 
the davit gave way, throwing the man from the boat over- 
board. I was in my office at the time, which happened to be 
close to where the men were working. I heard someone call 
out, “He’s killed. He’s killed.” I backed out of my office, 
closed the door, shed my coat, vest, and hat, at the same time 
making my way to the open gangway. It was dark now, but 
I could see the man fumbling in the water. I decided not 
to dive because that would take me too deep into the water, 
so I went in almost sideways. I happened to grab his hands 
and found that he had a grip on the ropes. I got my head 
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above the water and shouted to the men on deck to haul up, 
which they did, and soon had him out on deck. 

I then made a movement as if to sit down, at the same 
time clearing the ropes from my legs, then started to swim 
back. Immediately I heard the engineer call, “Where’s 
Lew? Where’s Lew?” 

I answered, “Here I am.” I could see the form of his 
hand and arm as he lay on deck in the gangway trying to see 
and feel me. I got a hold of his wrist and he the same hold 
on me and I thought he would pull the arm out of me before 
he got me on deck. I said to him, “Mr. Simmons, that yank- 
ing me out was worse than being in the water.” 

“Oh, my boy,” he replied, all out of breath, “I thought 
you were drowned.” Everybody came out of that little ex- 
perience all right. 

Riding up and down the river proved too much like rid- 
ing on a ferryboat, so I decided to give up my berth and 
ride on a boat that went somewhere. I liked the Pearl and 
got my lookout job back again, so I was back in the mate’s 
crew. However, when the owner, J. P. Clark, found that I 
was on the Pearl, he told the clerk of the Pearl, who hap- 
pened to be his nephew, that I could not stay on her saying, 
“Tf the Riverside is not good enough for him, the Pearl is 
too good.” 


ON THE KEWEENAW 


That was all right with me; it had to be. So I shipped 
on the steamer Keweenaw, a side-wheel steamer in the same 
line. The Keweenaw, or at any rate her crew, was not up 
to the standard of the Pearl in my estimation, and I later 
found that all boats did not have the same class of men in 
their crews and were not kept in as good condition. Each 
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captain had a self-satisfying standard of morality, disci- 
pline, and cleanliness. 

Seated in the men’s wash room one afternoon while off 
duty, the crew were laughing and joking together. I was 
a newcomer and younger than any of them. On one oc- 
casion I happened to be too witty and my comeback was too 
much for one big fellow, a lookout, called “Big Ed,” who 
brought the broad side of his ham-sized hand across my jaw 
and made me see stars for a minute. I took it and said noth- 
ing. It ended the party. Some of the fellows wanted to take 
it up for me, but I said, “No.” 

On the next trip when I had finished loading, there was 
nothing doing from 4:00 p.m. until 6:00 p.m. The deck crew 
had not been signed, but a goodly number of men were on 
the dock waiting for the mate to make a selection. Among 
the men ashore were three or four who had been in the deck 
crew the last trip and who were nursing a grudge against 
Big Ed for some of his meanness. When Big Ed came from 
supper and stood lighting his pipe on deck with his back to 
the gangway, three of them came aboard and jumped on to 
him. I was just coming down the stairs, took the situation 
in at a glance, and in a run and jump landed on the back of 
one of the big fellows. My weight and momentum pulled 
him away from Big Ed, and we both landed up against a 
bulkhead. My new acquaintance turned on me and drew 
back to swipe me one when my quick wit served me well. I 
yelled at him: “You big fool, get on the dock. The captain 
has gone for a ‘cop.’ ” At the word “cop” he dropped me and 
beat it for shore, the others following. Big Ed came over 
to me and said: “Say young fellow, I want to apologize for 
what I did to you in the wash room last trip. I did not think 
you'd do this for me.” 

“Oh,” I replied, “that’s all right, Ed. I can’t stand any- 
thing but fair play.” 
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“Well,” he said, “nobody wants to start anything with 
you while I’m around from now on.” I won my way into 
the good graces of the crew which made it more pleasant 
for me. 

In order to piece out her earnings on the fall trips, the 
owners had a large refrigerator built in the after hold of the 
Keweenaw, and she made regular trips to the Duck islands 
for fish. The fish were brought on board frozen in cakes of 
ice which were stored in this big ice box and tightly sealed. 
Upon the boat’s arrival at Detroit, they were unloaded. The 
loading and unloading, so far as the work in the refrigera- 
tor was concerned, had to be done by men from the fish 
warehouse on the dock as the men on the steamer could not 
stand to work in the refrigerator, it was too cold. 

It was on nearly the last trip in the fall that we brought 
down a big cargo of cedar ties. I was stationed at the for- 
ward hatch and my duty was simply to cry out to the man 
handling the hoisting engine when to hoist away and when 
to lower away. We were going along nicely when a sling 
load came up with one of the posts sticking out so far that 
it caught on the combing of the hatch. I sprang to release it 
by shoving it clear. I should have taken my hand off right 
then, but no, I still kept it on the end of the tie and as the 
momentum carried it aft, it struck a stanchion, smashing 
my third finger in consequence. I got first aid from the en- 
gineer who bathed it in an abundance of black oil. The next 
morning I went to our family doctor, who wanted to take my 
finger off, but I said, “No, I think it will be all right,” and 
prevailed upon the doctor to leave it alone. Aside from a bad 
looking finger nail the finger itself is normal. 

The spring of 1883 opened the way for some ripe exper- 
ience. This season’s work had a widening effect on the hori- 
zon of my future life. 
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To begin with, Mack and I made an agreement that on 
account of his graduating from the Michigan College of 
Medicine and his wish to defer going into practice until he 
had taken a post graduate course at Belleview hospital, New 
York, which left the summer open for him to make some 
spending money of his own (his brothers having agreed to 
pay his expenses at the hospital) we would sail one season 
together. He would ship as wheelsman, and I as lookout. 

The next thing to do was to find a berth, in fact two 
berths, on the same boat. We traveled together day after 
day, boarding this boat and that without any success. We 
could find a single berth here and there but not two berths as 
we had planned. After many days of tiresome and sadden- 
ing search, we concluded to give it up as a bad job. 


LOOKOUT ON THE IRON DUKE 


I cannot recall just how it happened that I shipped 
aboard the Iron Duke, but nevertheless I did and was de- 
lighted to find myself on one of the biggest barges plying on 
the lakes at that time. We started to fit out in the early part 
of March with a full crew. Mack had found a berth on the 
tug Champion, which was fitting out at the Detroit dry dock. 
I took to the work very readily and although it was new to 
me in many respects, I kept my eyes open and stepped lively. 

How I did like to bend on and hoist those big sails 
with a main boom forty-five feet long and a forty-five foot 
hoist. The main sail was a huge sheet of canvass when 
hoisted up and the wrinkles taken out of it by an extra pull 
or two on the “peak purchase.” 

When it came time for us to.start on our first trip, every- 
body was anxious to go. I say everybody, but no, the man 
who shipped as wheelsman on the first or captain’s watch, de- 
cided not to sign up and went ashore. The Iron Duke wanted 
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a wheelsman. The mate came to me and asked if I could get 
a wheelsman. Three or four days before Mack had paid me 
a visit on the Duke, neatly dressed, as usual, with gloved 
hands, etc. I told the mate that the young man who had been 
aboard a few days before was a wheelsman. 

“What!” inquired the mate. “That young dude with kid 
gloves on?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, “he is a good wheelsman and has 
steered the old side wheeler Marine City through the Soo 
River. (Mack had told me this before.) I am sure he can 
steer the Duke.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he replied and shook 
his head. 

I then told Mr. Beyer, the mate to whom I was then 
talking, that Captain Millen, our captain, knew Mack as he 
was mate of the Marine City at the time. 

“Well,” he replied, “I'll see.” 

That afternoon Mr. Beyer came to me and said, “Go and 
get your partner to ship aboard with us.” I did not need a 
second order. I slid down the ladder that was over her side 
on the dock and started on a run for the dry dock. Arriving 
where the Champion was lying, I called for Mack from the 
dock. Soon he came out on the “fan tail.” Coming up to me 
he asked what was the matter. I said, “Come on, come on, 
what are you standing there for? Get a move on you.” 

“What do you want?” Mack asked. 

“Why,” I answered, “come aboard the Duke. Come on.” 

Mack said afterward that he never saw me so excited or 
so pale before. I guess I never was. After a little question- 
ing he got out of me what it was all about. 

The result was that Mack came aboard the Duke, was 
welcomed by Captain Millen, and signed up on the first or 
captain’s watch, which I was on. Our second mate was John 
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Millen, “Roaring John” as he was called, a nephew of the 
captain. 

Things started out fine, Mack and I sharing a room. He 
chose the upper berth because, he said, when she rolled he 
would roll that much farther. The first thing we did when 
off watch was to scrub and doll up our room and we had a 
fine one with cretonne curtains in front of the berths. The 
crew dubbed it the “ice cream room.” 

On board the Iron Duke and other steamships of like 
character, the lookout, besides standing his watch forward, 
is required to look after, trim, fill, and polish the head and 
signal lights, and also polish the brass work, if any. All the 
brass work we had on the deck was a binnacle. I worked 
about three hours trying to get the winter’s collection of dirt 
and verdigris off and, thinking that I had done a pretty good 
job, I said to the mate who was pacing the deck: “There, 
I guess that looks all right now. It will do for a starter any- 
way.” He did not answer me but continued to pace the 
deck. He passed me once, twice, three times. I commenced 
to feel abashed. He then turned on his heel and in a gruff, 
sour voice, said, ““By the time you have polished that bin- 
nacle a dozen times or more, you'll find its brass.” 

I made no reply audibly, but to myself I said, “Don’t 
worry. I’ll never ask your opinion of anything aboard this 
ship again.” It taught me not to look for compliments nor 
ask favors from anybody aboard ship, this ship or any other. 


WE ENCOUNTER ICE 


On our first trip up the lakes this season we were “flying 
light,” bound for Duluth to load grain for Buffalo. We en- 
countered no difficulty with ice until we passed Whitefish 
Point light, at the entrance of Lake Superior. The Duke 
ran into a field of floating ice when about twenty miles from 
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the light and was ice bound for two days. This was, indeed, 
a novel experience. Our deck was from eighteen to twenty 
feet above the ice field and from it we could see three other 
steamers. 

Being of inquisitive minds, Mack and I launched a ladder 
overboard with one end on the ice as though it were the dock. 
We descended the ladder and when standing on the ice, we 
could not even see the spars or smoke stacks of the other 
steamers. 

On coming aboard again we took the long slicing bar 
which is used by the fireman to break up clinkers in the 
grates, and spliced a long pike pole to it. Passing it over 
the side as far down in the water as we could, there still was 
ice below the end of the bar. On the morning of the third 
day we discovered a break in the ice which showed a streak 
of deep green water from the bows of the Duke out into the 
open blue water like a path through a meadow. This was 
actually a streak of good luck, so all hands and the cook 
were called upon to help “break out” from the grip of the 
ice by swinging the main boom as far as possible from one 
side to the other and going ahead, then backing on the en- 
gine. We broke loose without much trouble. Shortening our 
towline as much as possible we got the Iron Cliff, our consort, 
as close to the Duke’s side as we could and made a getaway 
for the open lake which we reached before it closed up again. 
That was, indeed, a lucky break and it saved us from three 
to four days further delay. The other steamers were held up 
that much longer. Arriving at Duluth we immediately took 
aboard the consignment of wheat for Buffalo. 

Here I had a new experience. While getting ready to 
load, Captain Millen came to me and told me to go ashore 
and into the elevator office and tell the people there that he 
had sent me to tally grain. I did so and found that I had to 
climb stairs reaching to the top or nearly the top of the ele- 
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vator. My job was to set down the weight of each hopper or 
scale load each time. The weigher tallied a load and this 
was to keep check on him and have a record of the cargo 
for the boat. It was a dusty job, and my lungs filled up with 
wheat dust; I was glad when it was over, although I re- 
ceived extra pay for doing it. When we arrived at Buffalo, 
I performed the same service on unloading. 

Our cargo this trip up was to be hard coal for Duluth. 
We shifted our berth from the elevator dock to the coal 
chutes at the mouth of the river and there loaded coal. The 
weather turned out bad in the afternoon. When we were 
ready to pull out, it was blowing hard, so we went out to the 
breakwater and lay behind it, waiting for the tugs to bring 
the Cliff out. 

About ten o’clock that night the wind and sea went down 
so we started. Our old engineer had been up town all the 
afternoon and it turned out that he had not been drink- 
ing water all the time he was ashore. When we were five or 
six miles out, he let the water down so low in the boiler that 
a soft plug blew out, and we were left without steam power 
and a hot boiler. 

The Duke had three perfectly good big sails so the next 
thing to do was to get these hoisted and use wind power. 
Having no steam we could not use the donkey engine but 
had to “sweat it up.” A steamboat could not tack against 
a head wind so the Duke’s nose was pointed toward Buffalo 
again. Morning came on; we rounded the end of the break- 
water and were headed for it. Just then the old engineer 
came to life as it were and showed it by starting his engines 
ahead. The captain was on the pilot house and gave signals 
to stop her, but the engineer did not stop at once. I have 
no words to describe how the captain danced and what he 
said he would do to that engineer when he got hold of him. 
The engine stopped then, the signal was given for astern, 
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and it saved the Duke’s nose from being jammed against 
the breakwater which would have resulted in a bill for dam- 
ages from all hands concerned. In due time we got under 
way again and when we reached Detroit, we of course got 
a new engineer. 

On the bow of the Duke was a monogram composed of 
the letters H. T. Co., Hamtranck Transportation Company, 
which was the name of the company that owned the Iron 
Duke and the Iron Cliff. In some way or other the captain 
found that I could letter after a fashion and he asked me if 
I could freshen up the monogram with some new paint. I 
replied that I would be glad to try if he would buy some 
colors and some brushes. That was a bargain, and on arriv- 
ing at Duluth he forthwith went up town and returned with 
about all the colors of the rainbow and some that were not. 
He had the second mate sling a staging over the side for me 
and see that I was supplied with whatever I wanted to do 
the job. When I began to work, he looked over the rail, and 
cautioned me to be careful, not to hurry, and to take all the 
time I wanted. I had the job done by noon and pulled my- 
self over the rail on deck with my hand line. 

The captain inspected my work from the dock, and I 
knew from the way he acted and spoke to two or three other 
captains with him that he was pleased. I had used a number 
of the brightest colors for the letters themselves and some of 
the others for the shading. Whether the colors I used were 
complementary or not, I won’t venture to say at this time, 
but the thing to do was to use as many of them as I could to 
please the captain. 

The captain of the big schooner, James Couch, which 
was lying in the slip near us, was one of those talking. to 
Captain Millen. He motioned to me to come down on the 
dock which I did. Then he asked if I could paint the name 
James Couch on the stern of his schooner for him. He would 
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pay whatever I might think right. I turned to Captain 
Millen and asked him if I might. He replied, “Sure thing. 
You are off watch this afternoon anyway and if you don’t 
finish today, finish it in the morning.” 

While I was working from a life raft at this job, who 
should appear on the dock above me but Mack. He hailed 
me with a “Hello, pard, what are you doing there?” 

“Oh,” I said. “A little more extra money coming my 
way.” 

Now Mack, I think, was a little peeved because he had 
had no chance for any extra money making, but after a few 
exchanges of left-handed compliments, he left me to my task. 
About two hours later he again appeared, his face wearing 
an expression of sadness and gladness. I asked him, “What 
now, Mack? Has something happened to you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “a poor fellow got caught in the hoisting 
lines unloading that schooner ahead, and I was called upon 
to sign his death certificate. I got $10 for it.” 

The next morning I was working on deck when I saw 
Captain Stilphen, master of the four-masted sailing vessel, 
the Richard Winslow, which was lying in the opposite slip 
to the James Couch. I had made his acquaintance in the 
Westcott marine reporting office, and he showed his surprise 
when he saw me on the deck of the Duke. As soon as he 
caught sight of me, he hailed me to come down on the dock. 
I sprang over the side and was soon shaking him by the hand. 
He led me over to the edge of the dock where the Winslow 
lay and what a sight I. beheld: a beautiful ship all decked 
out in fresh paint, finely trimmed after cabin, and on deck 
just forward of the cabin two great steering wheels higher 
than my head and carved on them the words, “Mind your 
wheel.” The sight made the blood run from my head to feet 
and back again in hot rushes. The captain said to me, “Come 
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on with me. Come on a good ship. You don’t want to ride 
around on that smoke wagon any more.” 

I did not know what to say. I wanted to go on that ship 
and be a real sailor, but Captain Millen had been good to 
me and I did not want to leave him. Besides, when I shipped 
aboard the Duke, it was agreed that I was to get a bonus of 
$10 per month if I stayed aboard all season and laid her up 
in the fall. Turning to Captain Stilphen, I told him that I 
would like to go with him, but I thought it my duty to stay 
with Captain Millen. 

The Detroit Dry Dock Company was building a new line 
of steamers to run between Ogdensburg and Chicago. Our 
Captain Millen was to take command of the W. L. Frost, 
the first one launched. In due time the transfer was made 
and Mr. Beyer, our first mate, took command of the Duke. 
This made it necessary to ship a new mate, and a former 
schooner captain, Paddy Ryan, became our first mate. 
Mr. Ryan was a daring sailor and, as might be expected, 
he paid more attention to the sails on the Iron Duke than 
to anything pertaining to the steam plant. This suited 
me to a T, for I liked to have Mr. Ryan say, “Put some can- 
vas on her.” And if it was blowing pretty good hickory, so 
much the better. 

The canvas on those large steam barges was used more 
especially to ease the pitching and rolling in a heavy sea than 
for pushing her along, but Mr. Ryan liked to use it to enable 
the Duke to make better time. I thoroughly coincided with 
him and nothing pleased me better than to set all three sheets 
in a good wind and see her dance along at a fine clip and 
“carry a big bone in her teeth.” 

I remember when all three sheets of canvas were pulling 
fine on one occasion the wind increased to a half gale, and 
the fifty-seven foot main boom was just jumping and strain- 
ing on the main sheets as if trying to break away and Mr. 
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Ryan came off the forward deck and said to me, “Guess you 
had better squat your peak on that mainsail and take her in 
—the old man is getting nervous.” The grin on his face told 
me that the old man was no match for him in carrying sail. 

One day when I was on the Pearl, Mr. Viney set to work 
with a plank, a couple of wooden pins, and a ball of rope 
yarn to make a salvagee strap. The making of this strap is a 
very particular job and no one but an experienced sailor 
can make one because the job does not have to be done often 
enough to give everyone the practice or knowledge. I busied 
myself, attending to Mr. Viney’s every want, and as he talked 
and worked, I paid particular attention, not letting a knot 
or motion of passing yarn escape my notice. 

It so happened that we needed two such straps on the 
Duke at this time, one about six feet and one about ten feet 
long, so I got ready to make them. I got my plank ready, 
whittled two wooden pins about a foot long, bored holes in 
each end of the plank on a slant, and inserted the pins. Get- 
ting my balls of rope yarn which I had been saving up all 
spring, and a ball of tallow, I was ready for work and had 
already commenced when Mr. Ryan came in. He watched 
me for a minute or two saying nothing. I was beginning 
to feel somewhat nervous because I thought perhaps I was 
not doing it exactly the way an old sailor like he was would 
do it. At last he asked, “What are you doing there?” 

I answered, “Making a salvagee strap for the port 
anchor, sir.” 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “what salt water have you sailed 
on?” To whichI replied that I had never sailed on salt 
water. 

“Don’t tell me that,” he said, “you could not make that 
strap if you were not a salt water man.” Nothing I could 
say would make him believe me, so in his eyes I was a salt 
water man and he would not let me do any dirty work about 
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the ship, such as scrubbing, polishing, scraping down or 
slushing spars, or anything like that. He said that kind of 
work belonged to the common crew and not to a sailor. His 
decision would have gotten me into a lot of trouble with the 
crew who knew I was not a salt water man if it had not been 
for the fact that I kept the “log” and the time books and 
did all the clerical work for the captain. Thus, when we 
were at the dock and when this kind of work had to be done, 
I always had plenty to do in the captain’s office. 

On one trip up we entered Detour passage in the after- 
noon and in those days range lights were not so plentiful 
as now. We just made Rain’s dock at the Neebish rapids in 
time to tie up for the night. It was a hot night when we 
made fast and ready to find an easy place to rest. I noticed 
the fellows slapping their faces, grabbing their arms, and 
made a few passes myself, finding that we were beset by 
mosquitoes. And they were mosquitoes; for size and ap- 
petite I never saw anything like them. Mack, after a few 
disparaging remarks, looked at me in a manner which showed 
me that he was mad clear through. Mack very seldom be- 
came angry, but when he did, look out. We tried every way to 
get rid of those mosquitoes. We had some cheap straw 
hats and made veils of mosquito netting which we put on 
over the hats. Then we smoked and in that way tried to get 
a moment’s comfort. I said to Mack that I knew we were 
going to have trouble when we came up to the dock. 

“How did you know?” inquired Mack. 

“Why,” I said, “didn’t you see half a dozen of those 
mosquitoes take our line and haul it ashore? They were big 
ones, I tell you.” 

“Say,” replied Mack, “if I was not so tired I’d punch 
your head,” and getting from his seat on a coil of rope he 
remarked, “I’m going to crawl in under the sail cover. I'll 
get away from them now.” 
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Loosening the sail cover he crawled under it. I had to 
keep moving around as I was on watch. In fifteen or twenty 
minutes I heard a voice that was between growls, sputtering 
and muttering, and going forward, I found Mack crawling 
out from under the sail cover. 

“It’s no use,” he said, “they found me under there. Be- 
sides its so hot I can’t breathe.” We were soon off watch 
and the second watch had to take it. At daylight we pulled 
out from this mosquito hole and were glad to get away. 

On the next trip up we came near having a bad collision. 
It was very near this same place, at what we called the 
“Neebish rapids.” We had just entered the lower end of the 
rapids under slow headway. As you pass Rain’s dock, on the 
starboard you can see the whirling, twisting, rushing current, 
indicating something in the river that interrupts the peaceful 
flow of the otherwise placid waters. This disturbance is 
caused by rocks and to keep off of them was our greatest 
concern. 

The Duke was just coming to this dangerous location 
when it was observed that out of Mud Lake about a mile 
ahead a big barge and consort were coming down upon us. 
What was going to happen? From the forward deck of the 
Duke and also from the pilot house we could see that the 
steamship and her tow would just about pass us opposite the 
whirlpools, right in the rapids. This steamship and tow 
proved to be the W. L. Whitmore and consort Brunette. 
On they came. I was assisting Mack at the wheel. The ques- 
tion was, could we pass each other in that narrow passage 
without sinking each other or escaping without doing much 
damage. 

Captain Beyer was on the pilot house giving orders to us 
at the wheel. On came the Whitmore looking big and men- 
acing, and, as we could see, taking up all the road. We heard 
our captain talking and muttering to himself. I ventured to 
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look up the speaking ventilator and could see his face. There 
were tears in his eyes and I heard him say, “We can never 
pass—no we can’t pass.” 

I jumped back, took a fresh grip at the wheel and said, 
“Mack, the old man has lost his nerve. We must take her 
through.” 

Mack looked at me and with a smile on his face said, 
“Watch my partner and my partner’s partner.” (That was 
one of our sayings. ) 

It meant a lot to us, and the Duke was in our hands as 
long as the wheel chains held fast. On came the Whitmore 
and the Brunette. You could not stop them. They were 
coming down with the current. They could not go to port or 
to starboard very much. “Steady as you go,” was the word; 
that was all we could do. The Whitmore came on with a 
rush. When our bows were opposite, it looked like we had 
room. “Steady there; don’t let her swing.” Our pilot houses 
were opposite each other. I heard the voice of the captain 
of the Whitmore as he sang out, “I couldn’t hold her back, 
captain. I had to keep on coming.” We were glad to hear 
a good strong voice in our captain reply, “I know it, captain. 
I guess there is room.” 

But was there? Yes, so far as the Duke and the 
Whitmore were concerned. They went by each other with- 
out touching, though you could have vaulted from one deck 
to the other. But what about the consorts? Both steamships 
had their consorts on shortened towlines, but they were both 
apt to swing out of line. Every man was on his toes, and as 
we watched the two schooners pass each other we thought it 
a miracle. Look out, there, they are coming together! Sure 
enough, just as they were about to clear each other, they came 
together just as they were opposite the jigger mast of the 
Iron Cliff. Bang! Up in the air went their after fenders, 
torn from their lashings and the consorts were by. That was 
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a blood-heating and hair-raising experience which undoubt- 
edly could not have happened anywhere else on the lakes. We 
passed out on to Mud Lake. The captain came down off the 
pilot house and proceeded to pace the deck saying nothing, 
possibly a few words to the mate but that was all. We might 
talk about such things ashore, but not on the boat. You are 
supposed to know your place and what to do and are not ex- 
pected to talk about it. Of course Mack and I talked about it 
in our room and had many a good laugh over the captain’s 
losing his nerve at a critical time. 

On the next trip up we went to Toledo and loaded coal 
for Duluth. During the afternoon, while loading, the second 
mate, “Roaring John” Millen, a nephew of our former 
captain and a good sailor (who got his nickname before he 
lost his voice), became angry at the first mate and, putting 
on his shore clothes, went ashore. About five o’clock he ap- 
peared aboard the Duke again, changed his clothes, and went 
to work as though nothing had happened. We all thought 
he had failed to get the job he went after. The Dwke finished 
loading about six o’clock. There was plenty of daylight left 
for us to get out of the river, so we let go our lines and 
steamed slowly out into Maumee Bay, let go our anchor, 
and waited until the tugs would bring the Iron Cliff out in 
the morning. This was my first anchor watch and I was 
cautioned by the captain to see that she did not drag her 
anchor. How was I to know whether she was dragging her 
anchor or not? It grew dark as pitch all around us. I noticed 
a light off to port which I took for a light ashore, a fixed 
light. I then got one over the stern, a range light. These 
two lights I fixed in line with our anchor lights and found I 
could tell every movement the Duke made. However, I was 
glad when my watch was over. 

The next morning came bright and clear. After break- 
fast I was pacing the upper deck, keeping a lookout for the 
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Cliff when the captain came upon deck. He asked if the 
Cliff had appeared yet to which I replied, “No, sir. There is 
considerable smoke on the other side of the first bridge. Per- 
haps its she, sir.” The captain began pacing the deck. After 
one or two trips across he turned to me and said, “I wish 
Roaring John had stayed ashore yesterday afternoon. I 
would have had a new mate out of here.” 

“Yes, sir,” I ventured. “Someone you knew before, 
sir?” 

“No,” he replied, stopping a moment, “the fellow isn’t 
a hundred miles from here.” 

I said nothing. It does not do to volunteer too much 
talk when an officer speaks to you; let him do the talking. 
In a moment he went on, “If Roaring John had stayed 
ashore, I would have made you the second mate out of here.” 

I did not know what to say to that but, getting myself 
in hand, I ventured to say, “I’m not of age yet, captain, 
and could not get my papers.” 

“Papers,” he bawled out, “papers. I would take care of 
the papers all right.” 

I thanked him, feeling very good over the fact that he 
thought I could hold down the job of second mate on the 
four-masted steamship. I looked aloft at her stately spars 
and rigging. It certainly did feel good but just then I heard 
the whistle of a tug and a quick look astern showed two 
tugs with the black smoke belching out of their stacks com- 
ing on with our Cliff; so all was hustle and bustle: up anchor, 
towline, make fast, and away we go for Duluth. 

It was a beautiful day and with decks clean and every- 
thing ship-shape, there was not much for anyone to do but 
to stand his watch. I mean, of course, a lookout. Pacing 
the upper deck on a nice summer day is no hardship; there 
is always some breeze. However, with the wind directly over 
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the stern, cinders from the smoke stack fall like a gentle 
snow, which is not so pleasant. 

The blue sky, with a few white fleecy clouds that cast 
their reflections on the glassy surface of the lake, makes a 
beautiful luminous picture. Add to this a lighthouse with its 
tall, stately white tower topped with a spot of yellow, a 
touch of green for the trees surrounding its base, a dash of 
red for the roof, a spot of creamy white for the little store- 
house of the keeper with its green blinds, and a streak of 
yellow and red for the bit of sand in his front dooryard, 
washed by a never ceasing breaking of the waves with their 
crestings, and you have another remarkable picture. 

Now look almost dead ahead at a point off the starboard 
bow and you see something that quickens the flow of the 
blood in your veins. What a beautiful sight! Coming on the 
wind is a big lake schooner, carrying a full set of square 
sails forward and doing handsomely under a smart breeze. 
No sight can compare with that of a ship in full sail. How 
grand and majestic she looks—a thing of life speeding on 
her way. As she comes abreast, the picture changes and 
you have a better view of the spars and rigging. Then as 
she passes, less than a quarter of a mile away, with marine 
glasses you see the men aboard, the captain standing on the 
cabin deck, the man at the wheel, a half dozen men forward, 
some going aloft, but no one apparently in a hurry. She 
is going along pretty good hickory, so why get excited? Its 
all in a day with those fellows. She is off our port quarter 
and I can read the name on her stern. It is the Michigan 
of Detroit. I read it for my own satisfaction, although the 
captain and the second mate “called the turn” on her long 
before she came abreast of us. The Michigan presents an- 
other view of herself as she fades in the distance and you 
wonder which you like the best, seeing her come howling 
along with a big bone in her teeth, or seeing her pass out 
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of sight, wondering whether she is taking those who are 
navigating her out on a new voyage or bringing them home 
after experiences and hardships and dangers. But a look- 
out necessarily looks ahead and must forget the big schooner 
fading in the distance. 

We now picked up Bar Point light ship and Bois Blanc 
light, and then we were in the Detroit River. In due time we 
passed Old Fort Wayne, and the captain told us that we 
would stop at Detroit to have some work done on the engines. 
That was fine news, for it meant the forward crew could go 
ashore. Mack and I got our clothes to be washed and mended 
together in jig time in order that we would be able to jump 
ashore as soon as she hit the dock. We lived only a block 
apart and made for home as fast as the one-horse bob-tail 
car could take us. 

I was glad to see mother. She said to me, “Where were 
you last week Wednesday?” 

“We were in Buffalo and left there flying light for 
Toledo.” | 

“Oh,” she said, “we had a terrible storm. I worried and 
prayed for you. I could hardly sleep that night.” 

“Well,” I replied, “don’t worry about me. You know 
Heaven is as near by water as by land. But say, mother, we 
did get it good and plenty on Lake Superior about two 
weeks ago. How was it here?” 

“Why, that is when your Uncle Bill was here, and it was 
beautiful weather. Now, my boy, I am not going to worry 
any more about you. The weather does not seem to be the 
same everywhere, especially the storms.” So that ended 
mother’s worrying about me and the storms I was likely to 
be in. ? 

I soon heard old Lion, Mack’s dog, bark, and then came 
the whistle from Mack, a peculiar whistle which no kid in 
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that neighborhood was ever able to imitate. We were soon 
together and on our way back to the boat. 

“Well, partner, how did you fare?” 

“Oh,” answered Mack, “fine. I got a supply of George’s 
socks, a suit of underwear of Will’s, some shirts and collars 
of Walter’s, so I guess I'll get along for another trip.” 

Mack’s three brothers had arrived at a period when they 
could wear each other’s clothes easily. Mack being the 
youngest, his brothers footed the bill for his board and keep, 
as he was not in a position to earn as yet. I did not fare so 
well; I bought my own clothes or went without. 

We had to pass the Detroit Museum of Art on Jeffer- 
son Avenue on our way to the Duke. It was having its open- 
ing, so I proposed to Mack that we stop and view the pic- 
tures. It was a great treat for me and I thoroughly enjoyed 
it because I was greatly interested in art. I was especially 
taken with a picture called the “Lily Pond,” by Charles 
Harry Eaton (which is in the new art gallery on Woodward 
Avenue in Detroit today). 

It was my watch from six to twelve o’clock that night, 
and while roaming about the deck I heard laughter, singing, 
and talking from the dock. Looking over the side of the 
ship I saw a group of young people whose leader came up 
the ladder just as though he had a right to do so. When he 
landed on deck, I found that it was Lew Munger. With 
him was a bunch of young people from the Haven Methodist 
Episcopal Church who had heard that the Iron Duke was 
in and had made a surprise party on me. And it was a sur- 
prise! Among those present was a young lady who wanted 
to see me, and I wanted to see her. I do not know which 
wanted to see the other most, but she was there. They had 
brought watermelons, but we could not eat them on deck. 
The captain, the steward, and almost all the crew were 
ashore by this time. What was I to do? I wondered how 
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the captain would take it. However, there was nothing to 
do but to show the Duke’s hospitality so I invited them into 
the dining cabin. The girls found the pantry, dishes were 
passed out, and the jolly feast began. We sang songs, 
laughed and joked, finished the melons, washed the dishes, 
and threw the remains overboard. Then they left. I won- 
dered what the captain would say. 

We got away early next morning. After passing Wind- 
mill Point light and the light ship, we headed across Lake 
St. Clair. I was alone on the forward deck standing my 
watch when the captain came down off the pilot house and 
walked up to me saying, “Say Lew, you had quite a jolly 
party aboard last night.” ; 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “they sprung a surprise party on 
me.” 

“Well, that was great. I walked around the cabin and 
saw the whole crowd eating watermelons.” 

I took courage then and said, “I did not know you had 
come aboard, sir. Had I known, you should have met the 
young people and had some melon.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I was afraid that if I came in it might 
spoil your fun, and you were having too good a time for 
that.” 

The captain then asked me what we did up town, and I 
explained that Mack and I had gone home to see our folks 
and get some clean dunnage, and on the way back we stopped 
at the Detroit Museum of Art where we saw some wonder- 
ful paintings, some worth a hundred, some five hundred, and 
some a thousand dollars and more. He stopped pacing, 
drew his hand across his chin, looked at me in a sort of dis- 
gusted way, and said, “Say, Lew, I went to the Alhambra 
store [that was the dollar store on Woodward Avenue] and 
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I saw some pictures there you could buy for a dollar and a 
half,” spreading his hands out to illustrate their size. 

Well, that got me, but I could not say anything to him 
as he was captain. If an officer takes you into his confidence 
enough to talk to you on deck, it doesn’t do to let the rest 
of the crew see you or to talk too much yourself. Discipline 
teaches you this. But one can think, and what I thought of 
the captain’s education in art was plenty. 


[T'o be continued | 





JAMES R. DOOLITTLE 
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CHAPTER VII 
PRIVATE CITIZEN 


HE completion by Judge Doolittle of his second term in 
the Senate ended his career in political office. He still 
aspired to public service but was not successful in securing 
an official position. Two terms in the Senate are enough to 
make private life seem dull to any politician. It was the more 
true in Doolittle’s case, because he had habitually sat close 
to the mighty and had been a confidant of two presidential 
administrations. In addition, he had enjoyed the distinction 
of a special foreign mission in 1867 which had taken him to 
many of the countries of Europe including Russia, France, 
England, Germany, Switzerland, and Sweden. Retirement 
involved an adjustment, a new line of activity, and a new 
set of habits. He continued to take an active interest in 
politics. Three times he figured as the nominee of his party 
for public office, but not again did he find himself the happy 
choice of a majority party in his own state. The political 
realignment of reconstruction threw him into active codper- 
ation with the Democrats, and he spent the remainder of his 
life in the Democratic fold. 

With politics always a strong secondary interest, and 
during campaigns a primary interest, Judge Doolittle re- 
sumed the practice of law. His home in Racine was main- 
tained, but the city had been outstripped by Chicago with 
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its vast railroad development. The population of Chicago 
had multiplied tenfold in the two decades following the 
middle of the century. With its 300,000 population it was 
clearly the metropolis of the Old Northwest. Here, in part- 
nership with Jesse O. Norton, Judge Doolittle established 
his law office. This partnership was of short duration. After 
the fire of 1871, he formed an association with his son, 
James R. Jr., who had recently completed his legal training 
at Harvard Law School. This association continued until the 
son’s death in August, 1889. Associated with Judge Doo- 
little during the twenty-eight years of his Chicago legal 
career were distinguished lawyers including Lyman Trum- 
bull, Judge Charles B. Lawrence, Henry McKey, John 
Mayo Palmer, and Major Edgar B. Tolman. But perhaps 
the most distinguished legal figure of the group was the 
younger Doolittle. 

Legal practice could never command the complete at- 
tention of Judge Doolittle. He had a great interest in 
society, in youth, in education, and in religion. The duties of 
the citizen, the services to his party, appointments as lecturer 
constantly drew him away from his office. He served as a 
trustee for the old University of Chicago, and during 1876 
was its temporary president. He also for many years lec- 
tured on equity in jurisprudence in the Union Law School. 

During all these years politics stimulated his active in- 
terest. In 1871 he was the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. Although he was nominated on the 
first ballot, it was too soon for him to become the standard 
bearer for the Democrats of his state. Many could still re- 
member when he had been charged with the treason of de- 
serting the party. George B. Smith, a former state chair- 
man, was not pleased and he reported that H. L. Palmer 


1 William F. Doolittle, The Doolittle Family in America (Cleveland, 1904), 
Part vii, 684. 
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“was very mad.”* Doolittle made a vigorous campaign. He 
was surprisingly strong in Milwaukee, Dodge, Ozaukee, and 
Washington counties. He seemed to have the strongest 
support in the large centers of population; but his opponent, 
C. C. Washburn, carried the state by a majority of more 
than 9,000 votes.*® 

He refused to be a candidate for Congress the succeed- 
ing year but took an active part in the national campaign. 
He was permanent chairman of the national Democratic 
convention at Baltimore which endorsed the Liberal Repub- 
lican ticket headed by Horace Greeley. In a speech before 
this convention he approved of the union of the Democrats 
with the Liberal Republicans and predicted that it would 
produce a victory over Grant, thereby relieving the country 
of the abuses of that administration. It is noteworthy that 
relief from the Grant administration rather than the posi- 
tive qualities of Greeley motivates his speeches.* 

In the succeeding campaign of 1876 Judge Doolittle 
was again an active campaigner. At the national Democratic 
convention at St. Louis he offered a resolution proposing to 
resume the coinage of silver and to return to a bimetallic 
standard. The judge always believed that the adoption of 
this plank would have assured the election of Tilden. He 
condemned the Republican party for again agitating the 
sectional issue. When the conflicting returns left the out- 
come of the election in doubt, Doolittle and Lyman Trum- 
bull headed a delegation to Louisiana to represent the inter- 
ests of the party. There the chief spokesman for the Re- 
publican party was James A. Garfield. Doolittle con- 
demned the returns accepted by the Republicans on the con- 
sideration that the returning board was not competent to 


* Smith Diary (manuscript), August 24, 1871, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
*Tribune Almanac 1872, 78. 


*James R. Doolittle Papers, June 9, 1872, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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render an impartial return. It consisted of a saloon keeper 
who had been indicted by a New Orleans grand jury, the 
collector of the port who was a Republican appointee, and 
a candidate for office in the election who for that reason was 
incompetent to serve. He charged Garfield with breach 
of faith in his report to the electoral commission and to the 
public. In conferences of the representatives of the two 
parties in Louisiana it was agreed that all evidence should 
be submitted to an impartial commission. Judge Doolittle 
insisted that Garfield completely disregarded this agreement 
in his stand before Congress and the public.° 

The campaign of 1880 found Doolittle a little less active 
than usual. Mrs. Doolittle had died in September of the 
previous year, and the veteran politician was not a delegate 
to the national convention, as he had been regularly since 
1860. Nevertheless, his advice was sought by the Demo- 
cratic delegation of Wisconsin, and he reviewed the situa- 
tion at length by letter to Colonel Vilas before the meeting 
of the convention. He believed that the renomination of 
Tilden or Seymour would have advantages, but both of 
these gentlemen had withdrawn. His next choice was 
Hancock who he believed could be elected. He canvassed 
the entire field of candidates, giving especial attention to 
those from Ohio and Indiana. English, of Indiana; Payne, 
Thurman, Groesbeck, and Jewett, all of Ohio, were possi- 
bilities. Bayard of Delaware he eliminated absolutely be- 
cause of his war record. Hendricks of Indiana was his per- 
sonal choice, but his monetary record was misunderstood, 
and Judge Doolittle felt that there might be a strong popular 
prejudice against the Hoosier senator.° 

5 Tbid., 1876 and 1880, Wis. Hist. Library. 


* William F. Vilas Papers, June 21, 1880, Wis. Hist. Library. I am indebted 
to Miss Annie Nunns for copy of this letter. 
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The nominees of the convention, Hancock and Hend- 
ricks, received the heartiest approval of Senator Doolittle, 
but he was disappointed with the tariff plank of the plat- 
form. The tariff for revenue only was not desired by the 
rank and file of the Democratic party, nor was it the historic 
position of its leaders. Madison, Jackson, and Jefferson 
had favored a discriminating incidental protection along 
with their tariff for revenue. Doolittle feared that such a 
sweeping assertion about the tariff would endanger the suc- 
cess of the ticket. It is generally conceded that the tariff 
issue proved embarrassing to General Hancock and in view 
of the narrow margin of defeat it may have been the de- 
cisive factor. 

Four years later the veteran politician was still scout- 
ing the field for a winning ticket. He wrote to General 
Sherman to see if he would accept a vice-presidential nom- 
ination. The general, because of the political aspirations of 
his relatives, could not allow his name to be used. His 
brother was a perennial candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination, and James G. Blaine, the Republican nominee, was 
a cousin of Mrs. Sherman.’ 

The Democratic success raised the hopes of Senator 
Doolittle and his friends for an important appointment in 
the foreign service. He especially desired the mission to 
Russia. His chief interest lay in the opportunity which 
such a position would offer for travel and writing. He es- 
pecially wished to leave a record of his services in Congress. 
His enemies, however, were active and revived the unfounded 
Connatty fraud charges. Probably President Cleveland had 
so many party devotees to reward that it was impossible for 
him to recognize services that were so freely given.® 


‘Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
* Ibid. 
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In 1886 Doolittle’s name appeared as a Democratic can- 
didate for Congress in the first Wisconsin district. He re- 
fused to make a campaign. The district was strongly 
Republican. Two years previously his opponent had been 
elected by a majority of almost 5,000 votes in spite of a 
Democratic presidential victory. In 1886 a change of 300 
votes would have elected Judge Doolittle.° In 1892 he was 
run for district judge in the first Wisconsin district. Again 
he made no effort to secure support and failed of election by 
only a few hundred votes. 

During all this period he was greatly interested in 
national issues. The tariff and money questions were topics 
for frequent letters, articles, and speeches. His tariff posi- 
tion has already been discussed. The currency was the 
greater issue to him. He felt that a great injustice had been 
done to the working classes through the combined effects of 
demonetization of silver and the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. These actions by the government had enhanced the 
purchasing power of the federal payments to the bondholders 
by $1,200,000,000, and this was done at the expense of the 
working classes and collected through our tariff upon neces- 
sities. He was not opposed to resumption, but only to re- 
sumption on a gold standard. The country had been on a 
bimetallic standard when the greenbacks were issued. To 
redeem in gold went far beyond the promises of the govern- 
ment and added further to the propertied class at the ex- 
pense of those who were struggling for a livelihood. He 
was less specific on the relative values of the two metals than 
some politicians. The legal ratio of coinage was to be made 
to conform as closely as possible to the market values. He 
recognized that a coinage ratio would have a strong stabil- 
izing effect upon the market ratio. 


* Tribune Almanac 1887, 82. 
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While Senator Doolittle felt in his later years that he 
was closer to the principles of the Democratic party than to 
those of the Republican party, he also felt that the change 
in allegiance was less a change within himself than a change 
of principles, emphasis, and leadership in the parties. As 
long as the Democratic party was dominated by slaveholders, 
he could not comfortably affiliate with it and he accordingly 
joined the party of non-extension, but when that party be- 
came dominated by the industrialists and wealthy creditors, 
he again had to enter the lists in behalf of the working 
classes. 

The materials for the personal and domestic life of 
Judge Doolittle are only partially collected. Yet he was not 
a character who lived behind drawn curtains, and a fair 
impression, though not a complete one, may be had. Judge 
Doolittle was a man of splendid physique. He was approxi- 
mately six feet in height, broad shouldered, and well pro- 
portioned. He had a massive head and high brow. His eyes 
were blue, clear, wide-set, and direct. His hair and beard 
were carefully cropped according to the custom of the day. 
In his later years he looked the part of a gentleman of the 
Victorian age. His face was expressive, a true reflection of 
his inward emotions—a kindly attentive interest gleamed in 
his countenance. An outstanding attribute of Judge Doo- 
little’s personality was his voice. To a splendid endowment 
he had added a careful training in public speaking. Few, 
if any, orators of his generation were better equipped to 
address large outdoor audiences. Even when meeting large 
audiences every day through a long campaign, he could 
come through with perfect speaking faculties. His voice 
was deep and resonant; his law partner compared it to the 
tones of a pipe organ. In July of 1865 he was awarded the 
senatorial gold cane as the best orator of the Senate at the 
great agricultural fair held in Washington. He enjoyed 
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excellent health and exhibited a vigorous vitality. In fact 
he stated upon his seventieth birthday that he had never 
suffered a headache, toothache, or backache. At this same 
period in life he swam in the ocean surf and still enjoyed 
vigorous walks. 

The judge’s excellent health and splendid condition were 
not mere accident. He lead a most regular, simple, and 
temperate life. He touched neither liquor nor tobacco; nor 
would he indulge the simpler stimulants of diet and drink. 
His habits were regular and his routine systematized. His 
family did not usually accompany him to Washington. He 
lived in a quiet boarding house, ordinarily with one of his 
sons for secretary. He was up early and spent long hours in 
his office. Even to the end of his life his law partners testified 
to his methodical industry. 

The Doolittle family was a devoted household. The 
family letters reveal in him a deep affection and parental in- 
terest. With six children it seemed impossible, on a senator’s 
salary, to remove the famliy back and forth from Washing- 
ton during the sessions and recesses of Congress. In 1858 
he undertook the construction of an expensive home at Mt. 
Pleasant, a suburb of Racine, which constituted a consider- 
able financial burden. This remained the family homestead 
until his death. Despite the financial pinch Senator Doolittle 
refused to charge the excessive mileage customarily col- 
lected by his predecessors and many of his colleagues. In 
his early senatorial years he felt that the mileage and 
franking abuses in Congress were a disgrace calling for 
drastic reform. With the war inflation the senator found it 
increasingly difficult to educate his family and keep within 
his income. Despite the pinch of finances two of the sons re- 
ceived law degrees from Harvard. The daughters were given 
opportunities to acquire the French language, and the 
senator often addressed them in that tongue. His corre- 
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spondence mentioned presents and small remembrances to 
the various members of the family. 

With all his family devotion Judge Doolittle’s concep- 
tion of the family organization was a patriarchal ideal. This 
is nowhere better illustrated than in one of his addresses, in 
which he proposed that the state should recognize the value 
of the family by bestowing a double vote upon each male 
head of a family—one vote in recognition of his privilege 
as a man and a citizen and a second to represent the family 
of which he was head. Such a speech would hardly appeal to 
the suffragettes of the twentieth century. 

Senator Doolittle was a devoted Christian and church- 
man. He regularly attended the Baptist church of which he 
was a member. He was recognized as an outstanding lay- 
man and was occasionally called upon to lecture before re- 
ligious organizations. This he did gladly, and usually dem- 
onstrated the Biblical sanctions of democracy. His favorite 
theme for these occasions was: “The United States of 
America in Prophecy and History.” 

As a lawyer, Judge Doolittle was a representative of 
the profession of justice. He would not fight a case upon 
mere technicalities. The case must be founded upon a phil- 
osophy of justice. His practice was a practical application 
of the philosophy of jurisprudence which he taught to law 
students. His briefs were couched in clear-cut general terms 
which were intelligible to any jury.’® Perhaps it was this 
power to transform the specific into the general that was the 
outstanding characteristic of Senator Doolittle’s mind. Such 
a practice gives an excellent basis for Judgment and clear 
thinking. 

Without effort and on the slightest provocation, Doolittle 
turned to politics. This was his native element. He was a 
product of the early nineteenth century enthusiasm over 


* FE. B. Tolman in Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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democracy. He believed in it as a divinely ordained system. 
Himself a product of Jacksonianism, he could not bear to 
see the institution mangled in the period of reconstruction. 
In his later years he felt a strong urge to lecture to the 
younger generation in order to explain the nature and value 
of our institutions. Idealism and reforming zeal were strong 
constituents in his make-up. 

Senator Doolittle rendered conspicuous service to his 
state and nation. His idealism was always tempered with 
expediency and moderation. His services to the Republican 
party were equaled by but few of his generation. Both in 
council and as a campaigner on the stump, these were con- 
spicuous. To the victory of battle and slaughter he would 
add the healing balm of mercy, trust, and forgiveness. In 
the reconstruction struggle he felt that President Johnson 
was right in principle but weak in political strategy. The 
later historians seem to have accepted this view as an ac- 
curate analysis. The president placed his supporters in an 
awkward position, and it cost many of them their political 
futures. Senator Doolittle’s correspondence registers no 
regrets over his course of action nor did he charge the presi- 
dent with exposing his supporters to political defeat. One 
cannot follow the life of Senator Doolittle without recog- 
nizing in him a high sense of duty, rectitude, and patriotism, 
as well as a religious and moral fervor. He added luster to 
the senate and must ever stand as one of the grand figures 
of the state. 





DOCUMENTS 
THE PERSONALITY OF LINCOLN 


December 
Ninth, 
1920. 

Mr. Frank McGlynn, 

Blackstone Theatre, 

Chicago. 


Dear Mr. McGlynn: 

I was delighted with your playing of “Lincoln” which I 
witnessed a few evenings since. I have had an impulse ever 
since I attended the performance to write to you, but a 
week’s absence from home and a pressure of business has 


almost crowded the whole subject from my mind, but there 
are a few of the first impressions of the play that stand out 
distinctly in my memory of which if you please, I should like 
to speak. 

Allow me to preface my words by saying that I am a 
lawyer ; that I was reared in southern Illinois in a town which 
Lincoln often visited and where he was very well known, 
that my mother’s people came from Kentucky. My uncle- 
in-law was Judge in the Circuit embracing Springfield, and 
Lincoln practiced before his court. They were both from 
Kentucky, both of the old school of pioneer lawyers of 
southern origin. There were other lawyers from Kentucky 
in that Circuit whom I knew and whom I often saw and 
heard speak. Their mannerisms were all much the same. 
They did not sit, they lounged in their seats. They slowly 
gathered their members preparatory to rising from their 
seats and slowly arose, but they rarely stood erect. They 
did not try to get the bend out of their backs. They went 
about with stooping shoulders. The posture of the Lincoln 
statue at Lincoln Park is quite characteristic. They did not 
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walk with spring and vigor; they shuffled about, especially 
in-doors. I could not think of one of these lawyers arising 
from his seat with a spring, straightening himself to his full 
height, throwing back his shoulders and walking with long 
swift easy stride across a room with head up and showing 
the under side of his chin. The mannerisms of the profession 
suggested great deliberation in every movement, not elas- 
ticity, but lassitude, not spring, but drag of body and limb. 
I have heard my father many times speak of Lincoln as the 
awkwardest and at the same time the easiest acting man he 
ever saw. I have stood beside Lincoln, hand in hand with my 
father and as a boy felt the truth of his description. My 
father often commented on the size of Lincoln’s hand. When 
it was extended with fingers spread wide it occupied some 
space. 

In conversation and in public speech these lawyers were 
apt to swing their arms in the air without any apparent 
reason. I can see these old fellows sitting on the front edge 
of their chairs with knees wide apart, with hands wide 
spread upon their knees, lifting first one hand and then the 
other and then both hands palms up, fingers spread to the 
limit. In public speech on the hustings, before the court or 
jury, the gestures were just twisting, swinging movements. 
The favorite gesture of Lincoln was the swinging of the right 
arm with index finger extended. Sometimes the speaker in 
conversation or public speech slapped the palm of one hand 
with the fingers of the other crosswise. Sometimes the 
clenched fist hung by the side. That is, whenever there was 
anything approaching vehemence of speech, the power of 
gesture was affected by some loose action of body or limb. 
Effervescence of speech usually found its highest outburst 
in a scream with the body leaning as far forward as gravity 
would allow and the index finger boring into space, no round 
orotund form of speech. You will remember this frontier 
training of voice was always to the development of the oro- 
tund. The frontiersman shouted to his neighbor a mile or 
so away. He called in his hogs and cattle from the pasture 
and his voice was trained to carry far and penetrate the 


forest depths. Douglas came from Vermont and he typed 
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an opposite mannerism. I suppose the innate dislike of 
Yankees that prevailed among the Kentucky people tended 
to make the lawyers cling to the southern mannerisms and 
refrain from any sort of imitation of the mannerisms of a 
Douglas or any other Yankee or northern orator. The Ken- 
tucky lawyer prided himself on using the argumentative 
method. The index finger was the inseparable mark of an 
argument. Among the modern lawyers in that locality these 
mannerisms have largely disappeared. Having spent the 
early years of my life among people of southern origin I am 
able usually to detect the quality,—timbre of the southern 
voice; the quality is unmistakable. You have not succeeded, 
nor have the members of your company reproduced this 
quality. Perhaps you have not tried. It may be that the 
requirements of stage art do not require such particular 
imitation. At all events you give us the spirit of Lincoln to 
a wonderful degree. Your play is noble. Its movement is 
more and more impressive as the play goes on, except in its 
finale. There I thought it painfully weak. Its highest peak, 
as it seemed to me was touched in the scene at Grant’s head- 
quarters. You seemed a veritable apparition as you loomed 
up in the door-way, and as you lounged in the chairs. Here 
you showed a wonderful ability to reproduce an atmosphere 
of which few people now living have any idea. Up to this 
time in the scenes that preceded, I am free to say that I felt 
a lack of this old time atmosphere. It was marred for me by 
the tone of voice you used when you called to Hay to wake 
up. I could not imagine Lincoln or any of those old lawyers 
I have had in mind using such a noble baritone as you used. 
They would not if they could command such a clear bold 
tone. They would always choose a drawling, high-keyed 
tone. I have heard Lincoln speak and my boy-hood recol- 
lection is reinforced by the household discussion of Lincoln 
in the associations of my early life with my family and with 
those old school lawyers who by their mannerisms succeeded 
in producing the effect of venerable age to which they were 
by no means entitled by reason of their years. 

I enjoyed the play. It instructed me. Your facial ex- 
pression was startlingly real and life-like. You and your 
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company as I understand are from England and that you 
have produced so much atmosphere is most remarkable. . I 
hope you will all have health and strength for much further 
service to the American public. 

Sincerely yours, 


[John M. Whitehead ] 


FIVE YEARS IN AMERICA 
(Cing Ans en Amérique) 


JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY 
AMONG THE REDSKINS—JOURNAL, 1859 


I spoke of the sacred rock formed by a red stone of 
which the Indians manufacture or carve their pipes of peace 
and of war. This rock is found in Minnesota and is to the 
Indians what the Kaaba is to the Mohammedans. In their 
treaties with the government this rock is always the object 
of some clause. Our Menominee call these red pipes miskop- 
wokon, from opwokon, pipe, and misk, red. Misk is derived 
from miskui, meaning blood. 

Let me speak here of another celebrated personage be- 
longing through her mother to our tribe, who was still living 
when I arrive[d] at Keshena and whose father was a French- 
man named Jordan [Jourdain]. This personage is Madame 
William [Williams], widow of the Rev. Eleazar William 
[Williams], Protestant minister whose pretentions to the 
throne of France has long been the subject of conversation 
throughout the United States. 

[Long digression about Eleazar Williams. ] 

But it is time to return to Keshena. 

The son of Oshkosh who succeeded his father in the 
capacity of head chief, was also a pagan. One day I saw 
him attending divine services. He wore red pantaloons, a 
white surtout, a straw hat and a bunch of ribbon at each ear. 
I have as a neighbor, an old Indian woman who lives alone 
in a miserable hut. I have tried but vainly to convert her 
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and this is the reason for her refusal: in the paradise 
promised to pagan Indians there is much dancing and she 
much loves the dance which the Blackrobes prohibit to the 
Christians. The number of Menominee who are still pagans 
is about 1,000, and the tribe numbers around 2,000 persons. 

We are now in the middle of July. I perceive that not all 
my Christians attend divine services. A certain chief gives 
me the reason: it is that some years ago there was a question 
of transferring beyond the Mississippi those Menominee 
who were still pagans. A portion of them were afraid to go 
for the savages hold with singular tenacity the soil where 
the bones of their ancestors rest. In order not to be forced 
to go they made themselves out to be Christians, Christians 
in name. I resolved to hunt them up and begged this chief 
to aid me. I took with me a young half-breed interpreter. 
The half-breeds are numerous in our tribe, the issue for the 
most part of illicit relations of Indian women with white 
men. The children are adopted by the tribe. The half- 
breeds are distinguished from Indians of pure blood in that 
they wear a little beard, the Indians have none at all. 

At one mile from the mission to the northeast, we reached 
the banks of a small lake (encircled by hills) of a delicious 
aspect. A brook, a small silvery stream flowed near it, roll- 
ing its limpid waters over a bed of very fine sand, winding 
sometimes among the tufted herbs of the neighboring prairie, 
soon to reach and to join, after running along the hill on 
which the church is built, Wolf River. One might say on 
account of its numerous windings that it sought to retard 
its course and was reluctant to leave these radiant banks. 
This lake abounds with fish. I saw a young pagan fishing 
in a singular costume. He wore a kind of turban ornamented 
with a cock’s tail which waved over his back while a single 
goose feather shaded his head. In the midst of the crystal 
water of the lake there arose in the distance of a gunshot a 
delicious islet resembling a basket of verdure and crowned 
with pines. Its circumference is that of the Isle of Schwanau 
of the Lake of Lowerz. It offers all the charm with the ex- 
ception of the ruined manor. A canoe was fastened there. 
I longed to go to visit it. We embarked; my companion 
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guided the light skiff. It was a delicious course. The air 
was so pure; the waters transparent and reflecting so beauti- 
fully the picturesque banks. We soon set foot on the earth. 
Do not fear, dear reader, that I shall break into poetry here. 
What is my surprise to find this isle embellished with num- 
erous wild roses in flower and magnificent iris mixing their 
brilliant purple tints with the queen of flowers. But I must 
leave this enchanted isle and take up the duties of my min- 
istry. 

In climbing a hill, my eyes encountered a magnificent 
flower which the English named Lady Shoe (Lady Slipper) 
because of its form. Measuring five centimeters in length, 
the delicate rose color streaked with red rays, it would be 
one of the most beautiful ornaments for our gardens. In 
general, all of the country that-we-passed through resembles 
an immense garden of flowers. At the end of half an hour 
we arrived in the neighborhood where we found the ancient 
bark chapel of the mission served,at that time by an Austrian 
Recollect, Father Skola. The site had been admirably 
chosen for it dominated a second lake at a short distance. It 
was here the Indians disembarked, who come to the mission. 
This second lake is much larger than the first, from which it 
differs. A peninsula covered with pines, cuts it almost in 
two. I went to see, not far from there, a sick Indian living 
in a log house built after the fashion of our Swiss chalets. In 
general the Indians prefer their national wigwams to every 
other kind of habitation. The wigwams of the Menominee 
are round huts large enough to hold the biggest family, con- 
structed out of branches, the ends of which are set in the 
ground and covered with pieces of bark when found where 
they are built, and with mats when they are on a journey. 
Fire is lighted in the center; from an opening in the top the 
smoke issues and an old blanket serves for the door. The 
ground is covered with mats woven by the women. A sojourn 
in it, when not incommoded by smoke, is very agreeable. 

I went to see another sick person, a young Indian, who is 
dying of consumption, a malady very common among the 
Indians and arising necessarily from their mode of life. This 
young man had great need of the consolations of our holy 
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religion. He was the only one of his family who had em- 
braced the faith and found himself entirely alone, his rela- 
tives having abandoned him. This is one of the greatest 
tests for the heart of an Indian. Having continued our route 
across the bushes, I arrived at the lodge of the chief who 
had promised me his assistance, but he told me that the lost 
sheep that I sought had been informed of my coming and 
had taken flight into the woods. The other Christian neigh- 
bors gathered quickly around me to ask for my benediction. 
I addressed to them some words of exhortation and took the 
return road. The lodge of this chief is situated over against 
the old mission on the other side of the lake. I was not sur- 
prised that this neighborhood had always been inhabited 
because of the beauty of the site. Also there have been dis- 
covered in this neighborhood many Indian antiquities. In 
order to shorten the road I embarked in a canoe, but before 
putting my foot upon the soil at the old mission I disem- 
barked upon the right bank in order to go to see a Christian 
who had fallen back into the superstitious practices of the 
savages. I found on my entrance, two old pagans of re- 
pulsive aspect. The apostate was seated upon a mat in the 
midst of his lodge. To the serious representations which I 
made to him, he responded only with half promises. His 
haggard looks and his pagan costume made upon me a most 
sorrowful impression. 

The end of the month of July brought me a great conso- 
lation. I blessed the marriage of two young Indians who 
had lived in concubinage for a long time. There are in the 
tribe grave disorders on the score of marriages. The married 
couples separate without authorization under the most flimsy 
pretexts, and one must thank God when adultery is not a 
consequence of these separations. What a rude task for the 
missionary if he is to prevent these disorders. What jour- 
neys into the woods to bring back unfaithful husbands or 
wives to the conjugal lodge. Mostly the culpable ones place 
themselves beyond pursuit by establishing themselves in the 
vast countries which extend from the Reserve to Lake 
Superior. 
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The reader will perhaps wish to know how, not knowing 
their language, I teach the Catechism to my little Indians. 
I will tell you. I have, of course, my interpreter for sermons 
and confessions. But I am not able to require his services 
continually. This is the method that I follow: It carries us 
back momentarily to the confusion of tongues. 

I have much trouble assembling my children. The first 
time they numbered not more than four. The number in- 
creased and later I have fifty of them. I have to find my 
interpreters in the assembly of small auditors and to accom- 
plish that office it is necessary to speak several languages. 
Commencing my explanations in the French language, I 
have recourse to the ministry of a young half-breed girl 
who knows some words of that language. Her interpreta- 
tion failing to suffice, I address myself in English to the 
small daughter of Chief Keshena who knows that language 
very well. This one failing me, I cause to enter into the line 
of battle, a small German, daughter of the constable of the 
mission, who speaks the Menominee fluently and who ac- 
quits herself of her task with imperturbable exactness. Of 
course she does not always interpret me with dogmatic pre- 
cision. One day she made me say that there were three men 
in God, and another time apropos of the massacre of the in- 
nocents, that King Herod had sent Americans to kill the 
children of Bethlehem. Our Indians call the white Americans 
Kitchimokomanok [Big Knives], which is the same as 
soldiers. And all my little redskins laugh with abandon. 

[ Here follows a long recital of the struggle of an Indian 
man and wife over the question of becoming Christians. The 
man wanted to be baptised but that would separate him from 
his wife unless she also became a Christian, which in the end 
she did. | 

The beautiful fete of the Assumption approaches and 
it will soon be three months since I have had the happiness of 
receiving the sacrament of penitence. I decided to go to find 
the priest who I supposed to be nearest to me, the missionary 
of Green Bay about fifty miles from here, that is, about 
twenty leagues. I set out in company with a Moravian 
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trader. We call trader the half-breeds and whites who en- 
aged in the commerce in furs with the Indians. 
The first day we came to the house of a half-breed, Mon- 
sieur Warrington, a Catholic whose wife is a Menominee and 
who is established at the edge of Lake Shawano where he has 
under cultivation a dozen acres of woodland. His little farm, 
surrounded by beautiful fields of maize, potatoes, and wheat, 
a portion of which touched the lake, with the somber forest 
for background, afforded a most charming setting. I ad- 
mired the fervor of this brave man. Despite the great dis- 
tance, he was never absent from the offices of the Lord’s 
Day. We were made welcome. The Indian woman was a 
very good cook. Fish and partridges made the basis of our 
supper. Notwithstanding my need of sleep, the songs in 
Indian language which my host and his wife chanted before 
the cabin in place of evening prayer kept me awake a long 
time. The Indian woman had a very sweet voice and there 
were mingled in her chant harmonies which would have done 
honor to a diva. 

The next morning the half-breed put me upon the way 
in the immense forest which separates us from the end of our 
journey and which can be traversed only by the narrow 
Indian path, often difficult to discern, particularly at the 
time of the falling of leaves. 

We made a halt toward mid-day at the border of the 
brook. The heat was intense and the mosquitoes so num- 
erous that we were obliged to kindle a great fire to scatter 
them during the period of repose we gave ourselves. We 
were hoping to find the log house of an Irishman where we 
would pass the night, but darkness surprised us long before 
we reached it. Of necessity we fixed our camp on the border 
of a brook. A good fire was kindled to protect ourselves 
from the approaching of ferocious beasts which haunted 
these woods such as the bear and the wolf. We stretched 
ourselves on the ground. I covered my head with my cowl, 
covered my face with my handkerchief, as a protection 
against the stings of the mosquitos, and slept profoundly. 

In the morning, by day, by the earliest light of the sun, 
we continued our journey. At midday we came to a settle- 
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ment where the forest began to be cleared away thanks to 
the axe of the white man. We sought out a Scotch woman 
who, at our request to be given dinner, replied with a very 
strongly accented “No.” Meantime, in passing near to me, 
she perceived my chapelet and asked if I was perchance a 
priest. On my affirmative response, her attitude suddenly 
changed and she served us with the best of what she had. 
This Scotch woman was a convert. Four miles from there 
we came to Duck Creek, where a Canadian missionary lives. 
I had thus reached without knowing it, the goal for which 
I had undertaken this long fatiguing and dangerous journey. 
A word about the colony of Duck Creek. It is situated 
on both sides of the river of that name, composed of Belgians, 
Canadians, and some Germans, and half-breeds, at a dis- 
tance of three miles from Green Bay. The river swarms 
with wild ducks, notwithstanding they are actively hunted. 
It rises to the northwest and proceeds, after many windings, 
to fall into Green Bay. The church is of wood, as are almost 
all churches of this country. It was built by R. P. Joseph 
Brunner, a Jesuit of Soleure, who later evangelized the East 
Indies. One of his sisters died at the convent of the visitation 
of Fribourg. He was a sainted missionary. They speak at 
Duck Creek of the miraculous cures that he performed. 
Being so near to Green Bay, I induced myself to go there 
to see Monsieur Bonduel, one of the oldest missionaries of 
the country. I visited his church and was much consoled to 
see there tapers burning before a statue of the Holy Virgin. 
How sweet it is to see Christ’s mother honored at all places 
in the world. The venerable priest showed me the Ostenso- 
rium of which I spoke above, given to the mission of St. 
Francis Xavier of Green Bay, served by the Jesuits two 
centuries ago. It bore this inscription: “This Ostensorium 
was given by Monsieur Nicolas Perrot to the Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier at the Bay of Puants.” Thus the Great 
Bay was called in other times. Very probably this Monsieur 
Perrot was a Canadian engaged in the fur trade. Monsieur 
Bonduel told me that he had taken this Ostensorium from 
Detroit where it had been carried at the epoch of the sup- 
pression of the company of Jesus. It is a precious relic and 
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a touching souvenir of the epoch at which the Gospel com- 
menced to be preached in this country. 

Returning to Duck Creek I felt the urge to re-enter into 
my mission, but the settlers begged me so insistently to re- 
main some days in their midst to preach to them and receive 
their confessions that I could not refuse. I did not repent 
having acquiesced in their desires. It was like an improvised 
mission. Before commencing it I made a charming excursion. 
On the other side of the Great Bay, almost opposite, there 
existed at that time a small prebendary Dutch convent of 
the Holy Cross. I proposed to go to see it. The missionary 
and I entered into a large boat propelled by a Canadian and 
an Indian of my tribe who was here visiting his half-breed 
parents in the colony. The wind was favorable and we soon 
gained the bay. To left and right the wild rice grows in 
abundance. Thousands of ducks frolic there and the air re- 
sounds with their nasal cries. I saw a magnificent bittern 
rise from the neighboring swamp. The bustard is no more 
a stranger in this neighborhood. I saw floating islands such 
as one encounters in the lower Mississippi, but of greater 
proportions. Those which I saw upon entering the river 
appear to be a mile or two in circumference. They are 
formed of reeds, of rushes, and tall herbs interlaced, which 
detach themselves from the banks, and the crushing of part 
of these plants into decomposition, composes a kind of soil 
good for the growing of grain which the winds and birds 
carry here. One also sees the most diverse vegetation ex- 
panding over these isles, of which some are crowned with 
shrubs almost a metre high; thus they present a charming 
sight. The birds assuredly find a refuge here, the insecurity 
of the ground rendering it inaccessible to the hunter. 

Thanks to the continued favorable wind, we crossed the 
great bay in less than an hour. What thoughts assailed me 
during that crossing! How many sainted missionaries have 
glided in their light canoes over the surface of these waters 
in order to bring to the savages living on these shores the 
light of the gospel! We saw in the distance, the convent 
and its church with Latin cross. We were very well received 
by the religious who lived there, to the number of three 
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fathers and several lay brothers. They wear a white robe 
with black hood and scapular, and a red and blue cross on 
the breast. They serve the stations of the missions scattered 
over that long and narrow peninsula which extends between 
Lake Michigan and the Great Bay. 

The same day, in the evening, I was to return to Duck 
Creek, there to commence the exercise of my little mission. 

Bidding adieu to these brave colonists, my companion 
and I took our return way. 

We arrived the evening of the same day of our return 
journey at the cabin of the Irishnian of whom I have spoken. 
The good Irish woman gave us a supper of potatoes and, 
in spite of our protestations, the last piece of pork which 
she had. A good bed was prepared for us in the attic to which 
we climbed by means of a ladder. An intense heat made itself 
felt in this retreat; and the mosquitoes which had penetrated 
here in serried columns through a large hole in the roof, con- 
tributed very little to make our rest comfortable. We had 
a negro for a chamber comrade, which made me say to my 
companion that the three great races of the human family 
were represented in that lodging: the white, the brown, and 
the black. 3 

We resumed our journey next morning at break of day 
and soon found ourselves before an encampment of pagan 
Indian families of my tribe. Nothing could be more inter- 
esting than the spectacle which confronted us. The savages 
were just rising, and some of them were making their toilet. 
Are you perhaps astonished? Listen: A pagan Indian 
always carries his toilet apparatus with him, his necessities 
if you please, contained in a bag which hangs on his chest. 
Doubtless it does not contain cosmetics, or scented soap, but, 
instead, paint, that is, red paint, a comb, and a little mirror. 
There vanity finds its abode! We watched the young Indians 
combing their long black hair, coloring their faces, constantly 
consulting their mirrors with an assiduity which would make 
a white woman jealous. If the savage is married and has 
made his toilet, one sees his copper-colored better half ad- 
vance humbly toward him and then there is a movement of 
high conjugal condescension. He passes her a little of the 
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vermillion which serves to paint her person. Nothing is 
more curious than to follow these children of the forest in 
the preparation of their toilet. The Indian girls color red 
the line which marks the part of their hair at the top of their 
head. While a part of the Indians are occupied thus with 
the care of their person, another group prepares the pot and 
makes a fire to boil the pieces of game, the product of the 
chase of the older ones. The most aged recline about the 
fire, smoking their calumet in solemn gravity, awaiting the 
happy moment of eating. 

We encountered a little later a detachment of Abenaki 
Indians on horseback going to Green Bay. At six o'clock 
in the evening we found ourselves again with the good 
Monsieur Warrington and we passed the night at his farm. 
The following day, in order to avoid the difficult and marshy 
footpath which led to Keshena, we accompanied our host 
and his wife who took us to Shawano by way of the lake. 
We embarked in a canoe made of the trunk of a single tree 
which the Indians call metikosh, from metik, tree, and osh, 


an ending which signifies all kinds of boats. Having three 
paddles, we advanced rapidly. Halfway over, a favorable 
wind arose. We went ashore in order to cut a sapling to 
which we adjusted a piece of cloth sufficiently large to serve 
for a sail. Thanks to this, our course was singularly acceler- 
ated and upon this beautiful lake and on so beautiful a day I 
was tempted to chant one of our national anthems: 


Sur l’onde calme et pure, 
Voguons paisiblement ; 
Admirons la nature 
Qu’enrichit le Léman. 


We passed on our left a charming little isle and quickly 
entered into a small river by which the lake discharges itself 
into Wolf River. This river was less than three miles long. 
Its current is almost imperceptible. It seems to lose itself 
in the midst of reeds and shrubs with which the shores are 
covered. I admired in the midst of these almost stagnant 
waters, magnificent water lilies and a blue flower, species of 
water rose. The shores were tapestried with large leaves 
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of what the botanists call the flower Victoria regia, leaves 
which in southern countries are large enough to support the 
weight of an infant. We disembarked at Shawano and at 
the end of several hours we returned again into the midst of 
my dear Indians. The only moral that I draw from the 
recital of this long and fatiguing voyage is that my sins had 
cost me more than they were worth. 

Today, the 21st of August, one of the most ardent desires 
of my heart was accomplished. How often I have envied the 
good fortune of those missionaries to whom the happiness 
had been accorded of converting the infidels. How alluring 
was for me the representation of a priest who, going about 
among the Indians, pours out upon the heads of catechumens 
kneeling at his feet the waters of regeneration! What a 
group full of celestial poetry! Shall it be for me, I ask, the 
happy moment when my hand also shall be raised in bene- 
diction thus over the head of a gentile in order to pour upon 
him the water of baptism? It was almost three months that 
I had lived in the midst of pagans and this happiness had 
not yet befallen me. Had I not begun to think that my min- 
istry was stricken with sterility? Finally I saw kneeling 
before me, two catechumens, a young couple worthily pre- 
pared to embrace the faith in Jesus Christ. The husband 
had desired for a long time before to “take the prayer” but 
the hatred that his wife bore to the Christians prevented him 
from realizing his vows. His spouse was the second daughter 
of the famous Oshkosh. But grace had opened their eyes. 

They are before me, these dear neophytes, these first 
fruits of my ministry among the Indians. With what soft 
regards and tender complaisance I contemplate them. At 
the moment of pouring upon them the holy water of baptism 
and blessing their marriage, something took place within me 
which I am not able to describe. It was a state of perfect 
contentment like the commencement of celestial joy. I be- 
lieve that the poet experiences something of this kind in the 
moment of inspiration. Likewise the artist who, lifted upon 
the wings of genius, causes to gush forth from his instrument, 
harmonies that his hand can no more recover when the hour 
of inspiration has passed. 
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God provided me on the 29th of August with a new 
consolation. Among five children that I baptized, there was 
a child of five years of whom the father, a pagan, is dead, 
and whom the mother had abandoned. A couple of young 
Christians charged themselves with his education. 

The preceding night I was a spectator of a very singular 
meteorological phenomenon, the view of which caused a 
great sensation among the Indians who are great observers 
of natural events. Toward eight in the evening the long 
shadow clouds rolled toward the horizon in columns em- 
purpled by the rays of the setting sun. Gradually they 
grouped themselves around a center which was precisely our 
zenith. During that evolution a soft light, that of the aurora, 
illuminated the northeast. This light having effaced itself, 
the clouds which were ranged around their center became 
colored with diverse rose tints, white and colored and di- 
verged in all the directions of the horizon in enlarging them- 
selves. hey formed thus an immense tri-colored pavilion 
extending over our heads. I have never seen anything more 
grandiose. This phenomenon lasted a part of the night. 

I inaugurated the month of September by writing the 
biography of one of our chief warriors. 

In going to visit a young female Indian who was sick, on 
the other side of the river, I entered into the wigwam in- 
habited by an old man whom all our Menominee venerate, 
the most aged warrior of the tribe and the second chief of the 
nation. He was born in the year 1772. It is already thirty 
years since he embraced Christianity, when his brothers still 
inhabited the banks of the Great Bay. He called himself 
Iomatah; he was not able to give me the significance of his 
name. He has played a great réle in the warrior history of 
his tribe. It is not astonishing that the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin has sent a painter here to take his portrait. His 
father was the famous Carron (probably descended from a 
Canadian) who served under the celebrated Langlade and 
fought under the walls of Quebec at the time of Montcalm 
and Wolfe. This old chief [Carron] died in 1780 at the age 
of 60 years, near Green Bay. He had seven children of 
whom four are chiefs: Clode, Tomah, Shekwanew, and our 
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Iomatah, and three sisters. Iomatah has survived his brothers 
and two of his sisters. The last one is now with him. One 
of our principal chiefs, the most intelligent, is one of the 
sons of Clode. He has taken the name of his grandfather 
[Carron]. Clode and his brother, Tomah were famous 
hunters. They wagered one day as to which could kill the 
greatest number of deer in an hour. Tomah brought six, 
and Clode nine. 

Iomatah found himself at Mackinac with other warriors 
of his tribe when the fort was captured from the Americans 
in 1812. His brothers Tomah, Shoninew, our actual war 
chief, and Oshkosh, who were then still quite young, were 
with him. The Sioux and the Winnebago took part equally 
in that expedition. 

In 1813 our heroes marched with their Menominee 
warriors to Detroit on behalf of the English; they fought 
at Fort Meigs, took part in the assault of Fort Sandusky 
so well defended by Major George Croghan. 

In 1814 (this was the last expedition), they assisted at 
the capture of the fort at Prairie du Chien. He did not make 
the campaign in the Black Hawk War in which a great many 
of the Menominee were engaged. 

Iomatah was a clever hunter. He told me that each hunt- 
ing season he killed several bear and a great number of other 
wild beasts. 

I must give you a portrait of our Nimrod. He is tall and 
has plenty of vivacity. At the moment in which I saw him 
he wore a kind of little cap over which some feathers floated, 
symbolic of his exploits. He wore his great knife in a sheath 
suspended from his neck. I saw him take from a corner of 
his lodge the fur of a wild cat which serves him for a pouch 
for tobacco or kinnickinnic and some small implements. The 
animal skin was ornamented with small bits of glass under 
the tail and under the feet. He refilled his pipe which serves 
him at the same time as a tomahawk. The back part, a kind 
of hammer, serves for the head of the pipe and the perfor- 
ated handle for the stem. The kinnickinnic is the tobacco 
of our Indians, made from the secondary bark of a certain 
shrub. Mixed with tobacco it has a very good taste. The old 
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chief passed me his peculiar pipe; I drew some puffs. I 
had never smoked better tobacco. In place of kinnickinnic 
our Indians provide themselves also with the leaf of a com- 
mon plant which they call sakakami. 

Here we are, in the beginning of September, and the 
country that we inhabit is in the 45th degree of north lati- 
tude. But, singular country, behold: two consecutive frosts 
have come to destroy everything. Famine is at our door. Our 
Indians will be obliged to disperse into the forests in order 
to demand from their hosts that which the earth refuses them. 
As for ourselves, there remains still a little of the meal that 
we brought so far. In order to make ourselves a little soup, 
the brother ferreted out the chapel and produced some ends 
of old tallow candles which the teeth of rats had spared. 
After conquering my disgust I found that hunger is a good 
cook. Still, I vow that the candle figures better in the 
chandelier than in a saucepan. 


[ T'o be concluded] 


GARDNER LETTERS, 1837 


Addressed to: D* E. H. Porter 
Skaneateles 
Onondago Co 
N.Y. 
Milwaukee 16, February 1837 
Dear Brother, 

On preparing to write to you the first Idea that presents 
itself is, that you had a right to expect a letter from me long 
before this, but if I now give you a history of my life during 
the year past you will be in possession of the whole facts at 
once—The 1 March last I started for this place with 2200% 

My expenses since have been traviling here 100. paid 
for labor 300 p* for Provisions 600. Team 400 Incidental 
Expenses to mechanics &c 500 Amounting in all to 1900 
Charged against my Farm for which I have to show 100 
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B Potatoes 70 acres Ploughed 30 acres Fenced 1 log house 
2 Yoke Oxen 1 wagon 1 horse it will cost me yet 400$ 
more to live and till my Farm untill I expect returns next 
Harvest. 

last year I planted 8 acres sowed 8 to Oats 3 to Pota- 
toes the grubs eat up the corn the oats turned out 
100 Bushels the Potatoes 200 Bushels but I shall put in 70 
acres next spring and hope for good crops—I am trying 
this winter in addition to my ploughfield to get a pasture of 
200 acres fenced. 

The first 6 months I lived mostly without a floor in my 
house or a Woman to cook but at commencement of winter 
we got better prepared for living and now have things as 
comfortable as our Neighbors 

It would perhaps have been better for me had I went 
where land was in market and selected some good lots and 
boarded in some village myself but I was determined to 
find a place where I could have a first choice and improve it 
so as to make it look like a home’ 

I would not be hired for 1000$ to live another year as I 
have the past I should went East to spend the winter 
but I was unwilling to leave my farm while I had no deed 
of it 

I am well satisfied with my own location and manage- 
ment since I have been here upon traveling about the 
country I find no place that combines so many advantages 
as mine It is a healthy place and near the center of the 
best town and best county in the Teratory and being the 
first and best settler I keep the run of politics so that if any 
improvements are to be made of Roads or canals that would 
raise the value of this or that point I am appraised of it be- 
fore the Foreighn speculator.— 

My health has been good untill the last week. I have now 
a bad cold (which you may perceive by my handwriting) 

* Palmer Gardner was the first settler in the town of Spring Prairie, Wal- 
worth County, coming there from Onondaga County, New York, in the early 
April of 1886. He commenced building his log house April 15, 1886, and he 


was living on the same farm as late as 1869. See Charles M. Baker, in Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, vi, 463-464. 
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In Summer the Prairies are healthy but in winter exposed to 
colds In the Timber they have some fever in summer 
but are comfortable in winter There is scarce a Physician 
here who earns his board at his profession—one reason is 
few ever endure the journey of coming here except such as 
are proof against disease 

We all feel unpleasantly situated on Government land. 
last spring we thought certainly that we should have titles 
of our lots before fall and now we live in the hope that Con- 
gress will pass a law before they adjourn that will secure 
to the settler his farm few of enlightened views will go 
onto land before they have a title of it hence our present 
neighbors are not all the first sort—The winter has been 
much better than I expected we have had 1 foot snow 
and steady sleighing ever since 1 December which has afford- 
ed an oportunity of mooving rails and getting provisions to 
advantage 

I have to pay 20$ pr. mo. by the year for labor and 12. 
for board—I always put the Fair side of the picture out but 
I must say the history of the past year does not look as well 
as was anticipated at its commencement. Many who travel 
through this country in mid Summer when the fields are 
green and in blossum have a high opinion of it and thinks 
they have an elegant farm when the[y] get possession of a 
lot but by the time they get it purchased fenced a house 
built &c it will have cost them 20$ p’ acre _ before I would 
go into so new a place to commence again I would go into an 
older settlement and pay a speculator 10$ p*. acre— 

I will make out a map of that part of this country with 
which I am acquainted and give you a history of the mo[st] 
important points in answer to your letter to W™ in a few 
days as soon as I hear what congress does with their pre- 
emption law—If that law passes in a liberal shape there will 
be a chance to lay out money to advantage—Some of the set- 
tlers will not be able to pay for their land and will be willing 
to give one half to a speculator who will pay for the whole 
I think I can make bargains of that kind as far as our money 
will go and Some points as village cites I have in view—I 
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traveled enough to find out that most any place looks better 
at some distance ahead than when present or past—Many 
of the fanciful views of this country are drawn in a com- 
fortable Inn or when riding over a prairie in a fine summer 
day with money not yet all spent—I will write you again 
in three weeks 
Yours affectionately 
Palmer Gardner 

E. H. Porter Esq.’ 


Addressed to: E. H. Porter M.D. 

Skaneateles 

Onondago Co. 

New York 

Milwaukie 15" March 1837— 
Dear Brother, 
Your favor of the 29" January last was duly received, 

& as Palmer visited me soon after its reception and wrote you 
in answer to it I have delayed writing, hoping to be able to 
communicate specific information that would be of service to 
you—But as we are so far removed from the forum of Con- 
gress whose action has a material influence upon our business 
transactions, that we can not hear of their proceedings until 
all other parts of the Union are in possession of the same in- 
telligence I think it useless to delay writing until I can ad- 
vise you of the specific effect here of any act that may have 
been passed at the last session of Congress, for you will of 
course read and be able to jud[g]e for yourself—Should the 
land bill become a law as passed by the Senate you will do 
well to send me all the money you can spare as I shall be 
able to make an advantageous investment of it quite to your 
satisfaction, particularly if the lands immediately in this 
Vicinity are brought into market—Should any of your ac- 
quaintances desire to invest money in our Wild lands without 
the trouble of visiting the country, I should be pleased to be 
the medium by which their wishes should be gratified. I con- 
ceive any good farming lands in this Territory south of the 
southern extreme of Lake Winnebago worth at the present 
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time from 20 [shillings] to $5. per acre & therefore an ob- 
ject for any capitalist to secure at 10 [shillings] per acre 
as they will continue to increase in value much faster than 
money will accumulate loaned at 7 per cent per annum— 

You repeat in your last your inquiries about the diseases 
of the country &c which I must confess are difficult to answer 
for the reasons stated in my last—Since the middle of De- 
cember last we have had uninterrupted good sleighing, tem- 
perature uniformly pretty cold, yet not colder than it will 
average in New York, & I think it has been the pleasantest 
winter I ever spent at any place—I have never been so free 
from indisposition of any kind as since I came here, particu- 
larly of Colds which have thus far constituted the most seri- 
ous cases of indisposition with which it has been my fortune 
to be afflicted either here or elsewhere—I have not heard of 
any cases of consumption or bilious fever, & do not think 
they will be as likely to occur here as in the country about 
Skaneateles— 

I think we shall always be somewhat subject to colds 
upon the shore of the lake as the temperature is much more 
Variable than in the interior, yet I conceive the climate here 
to [be] quite equal if not superior to the country in which 
I have been brought up Palmer will give you a particu- 
lar description of the Country from which you will therefore 
excuse me, as if I were to attempt it I should only say it was 
well watered, its surface gently undulating, wood land and 
Prairie interspersed in convenient proportions & on the whole 
as good a country as any body deserves to live in— 

As to business I now have & expect so much that I desire 
to prepare myself with a clerk for time of need, & should like 
right well to have Mortimer (if you can spare him) next 
Summer or fall when I hope to visit you—We have and shall 
continue a good school here the advantages of which he 
might enjoy in conjunction with the opportunities that would 
be offered to pursue his studies pursuant to his own inclina- 
tion in my office until, he might desire to enter College or 
otherwise prepare himself for future usefulness in Consider- 
ation of the enjoyment of his society & aid in my business & 
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should be very willing to incur the expense of providing him 
with all things needful for his favorable debut upon the stage 
of active life, should he continue with me until his majority— 
Please think of this & let me know the result—If Mortimer 
should not like it or Hannah or yourself cannot spare him I 
shall insist upon having William as soon as he is old enough— 
My love to Hannah & the children, though by the way I 

can hardly satisfy my own mind how many children you 
have, can only think of the names of five— 

Yours Truly 

Wm. N. Gardner 


E. H. Porter M.D.— 


Addressed to: Miss Sarah A. Gardner 

Manlius 

Onondago Co. 

New York 

Milwaukee Sunday eve 11" March 1838 
Dear Sister, 

Your kind favor of the 26" Jan.’ was rec* by me on the 
18" ult. its contents duly marked and appreciated, although 
for some one or two reasons I have seen fit thus long to omit 
acknowledging the pleasure that I derived from its perusal 
—Shortly previous to the receipt of yours I had written 
Hannah for the first time since my marriage advising her 
particularly of my doings, since I parted with her, among 
other things of my having addressed an epistle to you that 
had not been acknowledged on your part & authorizing her 
to make inquiry & if she learned that you were disposed to 
drop my acquaintance to act for me in consummating a 
formal discontinuance of all correspondence between us. 
Now I was disposed to allow time for you to hear from 
Hannah & reflect maturly upon the character of our cor- 
respondence before I intruded myself upon your attention, 
and again I thought myself justifiable in indulging all the 
pleasure that could be derived from a partial retaliation for 
the irksome suspense in which I was kept by your omission 
for near three months to acknowledge the receipt from me 
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of intelligence than which I had flattered myself none could 
possess higher interest—I must inform you that I have 
abundance of leisure time for such employments as I may 
be partial to & therefore have no claim to the common apol- 
ogy of “want of time” for any omissions with which I may 
be charged—Amidst all the bustle, cares and amusements 
of my domestic establishment I have frequently found time 
to think of all who claim any share of my attention and 
answer the demands of all whose claims were well authenti- 
cated, which contrasted with the nature and extent of your 
engagements as described by yourself would seem to lead 
inevitably to the conclusion that to free ourselves from the 
perplexing cares and avoid the dissipating pleasures of this 
life we must eschew that state of single blessedness which 
charms only with its follies and gayety, and repair to that 
state of matrimonial felicity where our noblest faculties are 
in constant requisition and yield increased pleasure the more 
they are exercised— 

Since writing you last I have had much time for social 
enjoyment (business being much less than usual) & have 
improved as well as possible though we frequently feel the 
want of those facilities to gratify our Social spirits that we 
enjoyed in the State of N.Y.—On Christmas We made a 
visit to Palmer’s residence, which was quite romantic and 
interesting—It would be quite vain for me to attempt to 
describe our visiting party and the incidents of the tour so 
as to give you a correct idea of the pleasure derived from it 
without being with you in person & even then I fear my pow- 
ers of description would prove inadequate to the task—I 
must therefore content myself with the hope that ere many 
years I may enjoy the pleasure of exhibiting to you the beau- 
ties of our country on a similar excursion—we have also made 
a visit to Chicago (about 90 miles south of us) which in all its 
features was truly a western tour being performed without 
premeditation, as you would perhaps be induced to ride for an 
hour or two for pleasure merely— 

We have had much less gayety here this winter than last 
in consequence of the scarcity of money—Have had but three 
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public balls, two of which I attended with Maria, and strange 
as it may seem to you tried to dance several figures—Palmer 
visited us about three weeks since & spent a couple of days— 
Was quite well and appears resolved to prepare himself 
a pleasant residence on his farm, which is certainly one of 
the best in the country—L. Smith & family are well Also 
Mrs. Hawly & wished to be remembered affectionately to 
you & family when I wrote— 

It is so uncertain when I shall be able to visit N.Y. that 
I wish Sylvester would make up his mind to come out here 
next Summer & fetch you with him to see our cowntry & 
some of its inhabitants—If he can so arrange his business 
that his personal attention can be dispensed with I see no ob- 
jection for sure the amt. of money necessary to defray the 
expenses could not be more profitably or agreeably thrown 
away. 

I should have included Mother in the party if I was sure 
she would not be alarmed with the idea of crossing those 
great Lakes in a Steam Boat But seriously I do think if 
Mother could be induced to undertake the journey with good 
health, she would enjoy it much & I know I could manage to 
please her if I ever got in my power here—She would after- 
wards either feell no partiality for her old home or [be] per- 
fectly satisfied that there is no other place possessing equal 
charm 

Maria joins me in acknowledgments of gratitude for the 
kind feeling indulged & expressed by our friends for our 
future happiness, & wished to be borne in affectionate re- 
membrance by yourself & each member of the family espe- 
cially, & generally by all those who may indulge solicitude 
in our behalf. Do write often what you think & how you feel 

Your Affectionate Brother 
Wm N. Gardner 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE HORICON DAM QUESTION? 


ust below the junction of the east and west branches of 

Rock River, which come together in the middle of a great 
marsh, was a glacial dyke, lying athwart the stream. In 
remote ages, this had doubtless occasioned the formation of 
a glacial lake, similar to but not as extensive as Winnebago 
Lake. The age long erosion on the dyke had worn it down, 
thus lowering the level of the waters above and reducing the 
area to the condition of a swamp covering approximately 
25,000 to 30,000 acres in townships 11, 12, 18, and 14 north 
of range 16 east, and townships 12, 13, and 14 north of 
range 15 east. This was the situation when the country 
settled up and men began looking about for water power 
sites. 

It was obvious to the shrewd observer that the rapids 
created by the geological obstruction in Rock River had been 
designed by nature as a superb water privilege. Here a dam 
could be thrown across the river trench easily, and the water 
might be raised to almost any desired height, for the low 
marsh lands above were of no value for agriculture and might 
be flooded with impunity to form a gigantic reservoir. That 
pond, or lake, would be of such capacity as to eliminate the 
danger of violent changes in the level of the water on the 
dam. 

Evidently the earliest interest in the location among white 
men was determined by considerations like the above, for 


This essay contains the substance of what will later appear as chapter xvili 
of the book on The Winnebago-Horicon Basin, by Joseph Schafer. 
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THE HORICON DAM SITE PROPERTY 
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when David Giddings and Albert G. Ellis of Green Bay in 
January, 1839, secured the land at the rapids they selected 
a strip comprising 324.33 acres, that stretched for the dis- 
tance of one mile along both banks of that section of Rock 
River containing the rapids below Horicon Marsh. And 
having acquired the land, Ellis and Giddings in partnership 
with Moses M. Strong obtained an act of the territorial leg- 
islature authorizing the erection of a dam at any suitable 
point on land owned by them.? They were required to main- 
tain a lock of prescribed dimensions that must always be 
kept open and free for purposes of navigation, and also a 
slide or chute for the passage of fish. Section 4 of this act, 
approved March 9, 1839, recites: “The Rock River is here- 
by declared to be a public highway and forever free for the 
passage of boats, barges, canoes, rafts or other crafts 
capable of navigating said river, as high up said river as 
township fourteen in range fifteen.”* That description tallies 
with the south boundary of Fond du Lac County. 

The men named did not build a dam, but Strong, who 
was agent for ex-Governor and Senator Henry Hubbard 
of Charlestown, New Hampshire, bought the land of Ellis, 
taking title personally for Hubbard who supplied the money 
to pay for it.* Hubbard later offered to sell the property to 
Strong, or to let him dispose of it on a commission basis.° 
Strong drew up articles of association for a prospective 
Dodge County Hydraulic Company, capitalized at $7,000, 
and tried to obtain signers. He had, however, overvalued 


2 Which embraced lots numbers 1, 2, 5, and 6 in section 7, township 11, 
range 16 east; and lots 2, 8, and 6 in section 6, same township, the whole em- 
bracing 40 acres more than the middle one fourth of the two sections. The entry 
of lot 2 section 6, and perhaps all, was made by David Giddings, January 24, 1889, 
and transferred to Ellis, January 25, 1839. 

* Laws of Wisconsin, Original Edition, 1838-39, p. 98. 

* Hubbard to Strong, June 13, 1839. In Moses M. Strong Papers, Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

®’ Hubbard to Strong, August 30, 1848. Also, same to same, May 11, 1844, 


and Strong to Hubbard, December 28, 1844. In Strong Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 
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the land, and for that reason alone could not interest his 
friends in it.® 

At this time it was believed the place at “Hubbard’s 
Rapids,” as it was called, would be selected for the county 
seat of Dodge County, given a year or two for the filling up 
of the eastern section with settlers. In fact, speculation had 
from the beginning been a factor in Hubbard’s mind, for 
he had no sooner acquired an interest at the rapids, when he 
conferred with Thomas Jefferson Cram, the government’s 
engineer who had been sent to Wisconsin territory to survey 
ports, roads, and waterways. Cram promised Hubbard 
there would be a road from Lake Michigan west which would 
cross Rock River at the rapids, and he expected that a 
permanent bridge would be maintained there.’ 

The rapids, indeed, was a strategic site. A canal con- 
necting Lake Winnebago with the navigable waters of Rock 
River, as planned by Cram, would benefit that place greatly, 
as would the east and west road, located in township 11 
north all the way from Lake Michigan to the Wisconsin, and 
also the road laid out from the rapids northwest to Fox Lake 
where it intercepted the Fort Howard-Fort Winnebago 
military road. The natural significance of the place is further 
emphasized by the presence there of an important Indian 
village which on the map accompanying Cram’s report re- 
ceives the expressive name “Hochungra.” 

Hubbard, after a good deal of dickering, disposed of his 
land and power site to a group of three men who in the 
years 1846 to 1847 built the dam and erected a sawmill. A 
gristmill followed in 1848 and thereafter other manufac- 

* Articles dated December, 1844. Failure is shown in letter of J. P. Brown, 
Beaver Dam, to Strong, February 15, 1845. In Strong Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 

‘Hubbard to Strong, June 18, 1839, Strong Papers. See, for the road 
from Sauk Harbor on Lake Michigan (Port Washington) to Dekorra on the 


Wisconsin, which crosses Rock River at Horicon, Cram’s report, 26 Congress, 1 
Session, Senate Documents, no. 140 (serial no. 857), “United States Roads in 


the Territory of Wisconsin,” with map. 
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tories were erected on the same water power. Though the 
dam went out in 1852, it was at once restored, the new work 
being completed early in 1853.° 

At this point there enters into the situation at Horicon, 
as the place was now called, from the original name of Lake 
George, a new organization destined to become notorious in 
the history of the water power. It was called the “Horicon 
Iron and Manufacturing Company,” and was chartered by 
the legislature March 15, 1854.° At its head stood originally 
Judge Charles H. Larrabee; Martin Rich, Daniel H. 
Chandler, Asahel Finch Jr., and Harvey Rice were asso- 
ciated with him. The capital stock was $100,000 (subject 
to be increased to $500,000), divided into 1,000 shares at 
$100 per share. The granted powers were ample, and the 
above named incorporators, who had the right to associate 
others with themselves as charter members, constituted the 
first board of directors. 

On the subject of the water powers the act provides: 


The said company are hereby authorized to keep and maintain the 
dam now erected across Rock river at the village of Horicon, in the 
county of Dodge, in case the present proprietors shall convey all their 
right, title and interest in and to the same, and to the parcels of land 
on which it abuts, to the company hereby incorporated, for the purpose 
of creating a water power for the manufacture of iron and for other 
manufacturing and grist and sawmill purposes: provided, however, that 
the dam or dams hereafter constructed shall not be raised so as to flow 
the water over other or any more lands than are already flowed, or would 
be flowed on account of said dam at its present height; and in the event 
of the said dam causing the water to flow upon lands other than those be- 
longing to the said company, and if the said company cannot agree with 
the owners thereof as to the amount of compensation to be paid for 
damages to such lands by reason of such flowing and for the right to 


*Testimony in Zweig vs. Horicon Iron and Manufacturing Company, as 
summarized in Wisconsin Reports, xxii, 378. Some farmers whose land had been 
flowed by the dam enjoined the owners against restoring it, but they did not 
enjoin the local people, who performed all the work without interference by the 
ow1ers. 

* The act of incorporation was published May 8, 1854. See Private and Local 
Laws, 1854, 186. 
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flow the same, then the question of damages to such lands and for such 


right shall be submitted to arbitration, in the following manner: [which 
is fully outlined]. 


The company was to maintain a slide for the ascent and 
descent of fish and for the passage of rafts and the lake “so 
improved and extended by the raising of said dam shall be 
deemed a public highway in all parts within high water mark, 


and free from any tax, duty or impost, for the navigation 
of the same.” 


This act shall not be so construed as to affect the title of this state 
to any swamp or other lands that may be flowed by means of said dam, 


or the right of the state to a just compensation for the flowing of the 
same. 


A couple of gristmills, a large sawmill, a sash and door 
factory, iron works, and perhaps other manufacturing works 
were operated from the Horicon water power, considered 
one of the very best in the state, the dam having a head of 
over nine feet, and the volume of water being large, uni- 
form and dependable. Horicon Lake, created out of the 
great marsh by the raising of the water, covered nearly fifty 
square miles, extended thirteen miles north and south, and 
had a width of from two to six miles. It was reputed to be 
perhaps the largest artificial lake in the world. 

It was a beautiful body of water, with graceful, sinuous 
wooded shores sometimes smooth, again rugged, presenting 
deep coves, headlands, and peninsulas; and it had lovely little 
wooded islands. Nearly three years were required for the 
storage basin to fill with water. As it did so, the character of 
the flowed land was in part transformed. Report says that 
hundreds of acres of the reedy mud bottom rose to the sur- 
face and passed over the dam, leaving in place of the orig- 
inal mire a fine, hard gravelly bottom.” 


* Horicon Argus, September 7, 1857; August 8, 1860. 
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Lake Horicon was famous for its fish, which included 
four species of bass, pike, pickerel, bullhead, and sometimes 
the muskelunge. Carloads of pickerel were taken some 
winters by ice fishermen for shipment to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Wild fowl, especially ducks, were legion and along 
its borders the muskrat population was immense." Steamers 
plied on its waters, visiting its several landings, rafts of logs 
were a common sight beginning with 1854, and canoeing, 
boating, pleasure yachting reminded of Lake Winnebago. 
Hunters had lodges on the islands and along the shore. In 
short, Lake Horicon was a factor of immense social import- 
ance not only to the village at its outlet, but to Dodge County 
and to the state. Yet such are the limitations of the law and 
the restraints on the judiciary, and such was the indifference 
of the people and the state legislature, that the public impli- 
cations of all this utility and beauty had to be sacrificed at the 
instance of a private litigant who claimed damages for the 
flowing of a few acres of his farm. 

The first suit against the owners of the dam was com- 
menced in 1858, more than ten years after the dam had been 
completed and nearly ten years after the lake had attained 
its maximum depth and expansion.’* The case reached the 
supreme court in 1861 on appeal from the circuit court for 
Dodge County which had awarded the plaintiff damages 
amounting to $860 and costs. The supreme court affirmed 
the decision. 

That was the critical case because it was the first attack 
upon the dam at Horicon. Doubtless many land owners 


"The Fond du Lac Commonwealth, February 6, 1867, says: “A party of 
about a dozen gentlemen . . . have formed a club and are to erect a house on one 
of the islands in Lake Horicon.” They were to have a general two-weeks’ hunt 
each year. “A house with like object was built there last summer by a party of 
gentlemen from Milwaukee.” 

* Now cited as Zweig vs. the Horicon Iron and Manufacturing Company, 
Wis. Reports, xiv, 386. The case was originally brought by one Fisher, supported 
by Ira Hodge. 
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around the margin of the lake were watching for the out- 
come of that suit, for it would indicate whether or not it 
would be worth while for others to follow in the path of 
Fisher and Zweig. Under the circumstances, if account 
could have been taken of the patent fact that the dam was 
“affected with a public interest,” a reversal by the supreme 
court of the lower court’s decision might have been hoped for 
by the owners which would have saved the company, the 
dam, the lake; the preservation of the lake would have been 
indirectly beneficial to all farmers near its shores through its 
maintenance of the water level in wells and supply of con- 
venient stock water; it would have saved from flood damage 
thousands of acres of bottom land along Rock River below 
the dam, and it would have made permanent a valuable 
hydraulic power which in a few years would doubtless have 
been electrified. 

An argument, with precedent, was made to show that 
plantiff was guilty of laches in waiting ten years before 
bringing suit. But Justice Cole set the argument aside, 
refusing to recognize the parallel to the case cited, where an 
injured party waited more than twenty years before bring- 
ing suit against the injuring mill owner. The distinguished 
jurist was unquestionably right in his legal reasoning, but 
to the layman it looks as if the turn of a hand, and that in 
the public interest, might at this point have averted a catas- 
trophy. 

The Horicon Iron and Manufacturing Company, of 
course, tried to avoid paying the damages and costs assessed 
against it. This is understandable. The first trickle of dam- 
ages going to an individual landowner would prove as 
dangerous as a leak in a dyke. And, after the supreme court, 
in several test cases, had made further resistance legally un- 
tenable, the company prudently decided to give up the dam 
and water power rather than suffer itself to be mulcted in 
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damages by all who might thereafter choose to bring suit 
against it. The court’s argument is clearly stated in Acker- 
man vs. the Horicon Iron and Manufacturing Company 
where Justice Cole said: 


We are not aware of any case where the pretention has been sus- 
tained that a party might overflow the land of another without paying 
such damages as might be awarded therefore. We have no desire to be 
the first court that establishes such a precedent. . . . The company may 
maintain its dam upon condition that it pays parties, where lands are 
overflowed, such damages as may be awarded. In other words, it must 
make compensation or take down its dam.'® 


Suits now multiplied, and several of these reached the 
supreme court. At last the dam was condemned and in 
December, 1868, the sheriff of the county was implemented 
with a writ to tear the dam out. One newspaper says forty 
men, with picks and shovels, were on hand to aid the officer, 
but delay was once more secured. However, in the spring of 


1869 the dam was broken down, the water of the lake re- 
quiring about as long to empty as it had required to fill after 
the dam was put in.’* In two or three years Horicon Lake 
had once more become Horicon Marsh, an eyesore and de- 
pressant to the neighboring population, but perhaps an ad- 
vantage to duck hunters and trappers of muskrats. Farmers 
along its margin were, naturally, able to utilize some land 
theretofore flowed, particularly for pasture and for hay, but 
as an offset they suffered in seasons of drought from an un- 
wonted lowering of the water table, so that many had to 
deepen their wells in consequence. 

Ideas on the subject of conservation were not well de- 
veloped in the early eighteen seventies, but we have called 
attention in another place to the recommendation of an 

% Wis. Reports, xvi, 156. 


“ Beaver Dam Argus, December 12, 1868; July 24, 1869; Fond du Lac Com- 
monwealth, December 16, 1868. 
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eastern engineer in 1854 for a vast reservoir at the heads of 
Wisconsin river in order to guarantee an adequate flow for 
navigation purposes during the summer months.’* Pre- 
cisely such an argument could be made and was made for the 
dam regulating the flow of Rock River, and now, since flood 
control on the Mississippi has gained prominence in the 
public mind, a work that would create a reservoir like Lake 
Horicon at the head of any important affluent of the Father 
of Waters would certainly be regarded as a public bene- 
faction. The value of the lake as a regulator of Rock River 
was early recognized, for when in February, 1857, streams 
generally were at flood tide and causing enormous damages, 
the Rock was a notable exception due to the influence of the 
lake.*® 

Moreover, at the very time that the Horicon dam question 
was entering into its most critical phase, the federal govern- 
ment had a plan for building a great canal from Fond du 
Lac to Rock Island, in and along Rock River. A survey for 
that work was made in the closing months of 1866 by 
General James H. Wilson whose report was published 
in 1867.’" The proposed canal was to be a part of a through 
waterway from Green Bay to the Mississippi, in four sec- 
tions, the first of which, from Green Bay to Fond du Lac 
was already in being. The second section was that between 
Fond du Lac and Lake Horicon, which was found to require 
about 120 feet lockage. The lake itself, 13.14 miles long, 
was to be used as part of the canal. But its principal im- 
portance in the system was as the summit reservoir to regu- 
late the flowage of the whole extent of canal below in both 
directions. 

For that purpose the engineers planned to raise the dam 


at Horicon six feet. The lake already covered forty-seven 
% Chapter vi, Winnebago-Horicon Basin MS. 


* Horicon Argus, February 18, 1857. 
40 Cong., 1 Sess., House Executive Documents, no. 15 (serial no. 1311). 
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and a fraction square miles, and the increased height of the 
dam would have spread it to a considerable extent, necessitat- 
ing the purchase of lands around the border of the lake. Un- 
fortunately, the plan was not carried out or the Horicon 
Lake would have been saved. The cost of the whole work was 
estimated at five and a quarter millions. 

Although the dam at Horicon was not actually taken 
down till the summer of 1869, its destruction had been ex- 
pected for several years prior to that time. In March, 1867, 
Satterlee Clark of Horicon, who was state senator, intro- 
duced a bill with the innocent sounding title: “to incorporate 
the Mechanics Union Manufacturing Company.” The in- 
corporators, Clark himself, and six others, Horace H. Rich, 
Horace E. Connit, William M. Dennis, Trueman Wood- 
ford, Samuel Baird, and John M. Sherman are said to 
have been “ostensibly interested in the dam property.’’™* 
If that was true, the terms of the act are, to say the least, 
very peculiar, for it empowers the incorporators to buy that 
dam and water power, to engage in the manufacture of flour, 
lumber, woolen goods, paper, and all kinds of iron and 
wooden wares, to sell surplus power and, in a word, to do 
essentially what the Horicon Iron and Manufacturing 
Company and its predecessor had been doing for twenty 
years. 

One purpose of the act may have been to create a re- 
organized company which by that means might free itself of 
the incumbrances caused by the numerous suits for damages 
against the Horicon Iron and Manufacturing Company, 
for it provides that “the company hereby created shall not 
be liable for any damages or costs in the suit or proceedings 
now pending against the Horicon Iron and Manufacturing 

* Henry Clay Hansbrough in History of Dodge County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 


1880), 845. Hansbrough may have obtained his information from Clark or one of 
his associates. 
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company.’*® An amendment had been offered providing 
that “this act shall not be construed to authorize or permit 
the said company, its successors and assigns to use, hold, or 
occupy any property of any person or persons. . . without 
previously making compensation therefor, in the manner 
now prescribed by law; nor shall the same be construed to 
prejudice or affect any rights or remedy of any person or 
persons whose land is now overflowed or has been over- 
flowed by the dam known as the Horicon Dam.’*° This 
amendment was not adopted, and it was probably eliminated 
by Clark himself who, after the bill had been amended on 
the initiative of the committee on incorporations had it re- 
ferred to the “Senator from the 33d,”—himself—and re- 
ferred it back “with amendments,” in which form it was 
passed. 

The act introduced by Clark was so drawn that the 
company would have some compensation for the loss of their 
water power in the event the dam should be torn out, for it 
gave the company the preémptive right to purchase, within 
two years, “any or all lands” owned by the state “now 
flowed or which would be flowed by means of said dam at 
its present height.” It also provided that the school land com- 
missioners, in control of the swamp lands given to the state 
by Congress, should withdraw all those lands from market, 
appoint a special appraising board, and make a new ap- 
praisal; and that this new appraisal should establish the 
price at which the company would have the exclusive right to 
purchase those lands. 

It cannot be supposed that the instigators of this law, 
the offering company itself, anticipated that a new appraisal 


* Private and Local Laws, chap. 454, p. 1027. Approved April 11, 1867. 
It did permit those suits to be prosecuted to judgment against the Horicon Iron 
and Manufacturing Company, but if that company had meantime divested itself 
of all its property through the reorganization, it may be doubted that the per- 
mission was of any positive value. 

* MS bill with amendments on file in secretary of state’s office. 
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would enhance the state’s price for those swamp lands. The 
commissioners controlled such lands in Dodge County, 
September 1, 1867, to the extent of 31,248.60 acres. They 
had sold, in the preceding 12 months, 460 acres for the 
sum of $350.55, or at the rate of 76 cents per acre. The 
following 12 months they sold 19,850.92 acres, obviously 
the big transaction with the company, for the sum of 
$1,836.37. The price, therefore, averaged almost exactly 
914 cents per acre. The purchase was made in two install- 
ments, on December 4, 1867, and January 4, 1868, the de- 
scriptions covering much of the state’s swamp land located 
in townships 12, and 13, range 16 east, and township 12, 
range 15 east. All the above was in Dodge County. A de- 
scription of 120 acres located in town 14 range 15 east which 
is in Fond du Lac County is added to one of the patents. 
Thus, for a song, under positive legislative compulsion, the 
state divested itself of the lake bed.” 

Hansbrough, who doubtless interviewed some of the 
incorporators of the company and reported their recollec- 
tions, says that the individuals concerned petitioned for the 
privilege of buying this land “when it became evident that 
the removal of the dam” would result from the pending 
suits, and that they requested the privilege of making the 
purchase as a means of “indemnifying themselves” for the 
loss of their water power.”* This if true, would tend to 
confirm what might be inferred from the language of the bill, 
that the legal verbiage creating the Mechanics Union Manu- 
facturing Company was intended to facilitate the manufac- 
ture of a profitable land operation and not flour, lumber, 
woolens, paper, or iron ware. It is, however, more reason- 


% See report of commissioners of school and university lands, who were 
Thomas S. Allen, secretary of state, William E. Smith, state treasurer, and 
Charles R. Gill. Patent numbers are 10463 and 10669. 

* No such petition can be found in the secretary of state’s files, and the 
statement has about it elemests of improbability. 
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able to assume that in the spring of 1867 some hope still re- 
mained of saving the dam, and that this legislation was de- 
signed to aid the former owners in salvaging their interest 
in the power plant by circumventing the court decrees. For, 
if former damage suits would not lie against the company, 
and if through its purchase of state lands it could prevent 
the initiation of new claims, the quiet enjoyment of its prop- 
erty would at last be assured. Evidently, however, the courts 
refused to accept such a solution. 

Although some of the factories that had grown up with 
the development of the water power, particularly after 1853, 
were by now too well established to succumb under its loss, 
merely substituting steam power, yet it is not surprising that 
the village fell into a decline about this time. In 1870 it had 
an estimated population of 2,000,** but the census taker in 
1880 found only 1,250 and this number had increased by 
only 100 as late as 1890. The place never fulfilled the op- 
timistic predictions of Mark M. (Brick) Pomeroy who made 
the Horicon Argus such a vital if somewhat swashbuckling 
promoter of progress in the village for nearly two years, 
from April, 1857, to December, 1858. He looked upon the 
Horicon water power as equal to that of “Lowell, the 
Merrimac or any of those large manufacturing cities in the 
east, unaffected by frost or draught.” It had already, he 
claimed, a score of mills and machines dependant upon it, 
and had room for “a hundred more.”* 

The recession of the Horicon Lake waters, completed 
let us say by 1872, gave the purchasing company an op- 
portunity to parcel out their swamp land of which, it was 
said, about one-eighth had been sold prior to 1880.” For a 
time, a couple of private sportsmen’s clubs controlled 


* Beaver Dam Argus, March 12, 1870. The Argus of August 14, 1869, notes 
that H. H. Rich was installing steam power in his sawmill. 

™“ Horicon Argus, April 17, 1857. 

* Hansbrough, History of Dodge County, 845. 
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through leases the greater part of the marsh, a Fond du Lac 
and Milwaukee aggregation the northern section, another 
group, partly local, the southern. They tried to monopolize 
the shooting on what Emerson Hough justly called “the 
greatest paradise for wild life in America,” paying for the 
privilege the sum of $200 between them which was good 
interest on the company’s investment in the entire body of 
land bought of the state. Outside sportsmen, however, 
challenged their monopoly on the ground that the waters of 
Rock River, being navigable, were free and open to all. 

Then, in 1904, came the plan to make Horicon Marsh a 
drainage district, Illinois capitalists buying first and last 
about 18,000 acres in its central portion and interesting the 
farmers around the margin of the former lake.*® The drain- 
age project was opposed by the sportsmen, and also by other 
interests up and down Rock River that feared the effects 
of the drainage plans, which included removing the dam at 
Hustisford ten miles below in order to lower the water level 
sufficiently. 

From about this time the struggle has been between the 
drainage advocates, headed by Illinois financiers but par- 
ticipated in by the farmers around the marsh, and certain 
more or less disinterested groups, headed finally by the 
Izaak Walton League of America. The company is sup- 
posed to have invested several hundred thousand dollars.” 

At the present moment, in view of the widespread senti- 
ment for reducing the area of agricultural production on 
marginal lands, it may seem strange that so much energy 
and capital should have been devoted to the drainage project. 
But times have changed; one readily recalls that even as 
late as the close of the Great War the federal government 


“Statement of J. S. Hodge, for the Farmers Association, Milwaukee 


Journal, August 6, 1930. 
* B. H. Tallmadge, Horicon Marsh—Its History and Development, pamphlet 


(Horicon, 1914). 
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had plans for reclaiming by drainage millions of acres on 
which to settle returned soldiers, and in Wisconsin many 
drainage districts were organized during the period of drain- 
age activity and promotion at Horicon. 

The loss of Horicon Lake can be confidently charged to 
the complacency of the public. No leader arose promptly to 
emphasize the social interest in its preservation and appar- 
ently no steps were taken to sustain the Horicon Iron and 
Manufacturing Company in their fight to preserve their 
property, sympathy invariably going to the farmer in any 
controversy with such a corporation. Conditions were differ- 
ent when the pioneer dam went out in 1852. Then every- 
body was aroused because they could not live comfortably 
without the grist and sawmill which depended absolutely 
upon the water power. If the village of Horicon, or the 
town of Hubbard, or the several towns containing the lake, 
or the county itself, had seen fit to pay the damages assessed 
against the company for flowing private farm land, and con- 
tinued so to do till the owners had held adverse possession 
of the dam for twenty years, the dam itself and the lake 
would have been permanently established.” 

That lake, unlike the ordinary mill pond, had so vast a 
circuit and affected so many riparian owners that no weakly 
capitalized private owner of the water power could hope to 
withstand the claims of abutting landowners for damages 
due to flowage so long as the law afforded no opportunity for 
the company to plead benefits conferred as an offset to such 
damages. 

The public, as usual, waited too long. By acting promptly 
the village could perhaps have mediated between farmers 

* “Now the artificial condition of the lake having existed for over twenty 
years ... it has become, in a legal sense, a natural condition. . . . The title 
to the bed . . . passed from private to public ownership.” Justice Marshall in re 


Horicon Drainage District and the lake above Hustisford dam. Wis. Reports, 
186, p. 236. 
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claiming damages and the owners of the dam, and at a com- 
paratively light expense the community could have served 
itself and its future by saving the dam. Certainly, if all who 
were interested in preserving the lake had done their part, 
instead of sitting back and letting the private company be 
overwhelmed with damage suits, the object could have been 
effected without unduly burdening anyone. 

As late as 1880, when farms had been extended into the 
marsh, a government engineer estimated that an expendi- 
ture of not more than from $200,000 to $300,000 would be 
required to satisfy all farmers who would be damaged by 
raising the dam to a height of ten feet.” After the invest- 
ment of perhaps a fifth of a million dollars for drainage, the 
sale of lands to colonists, the building of roads and other 
improvements in the years 1908 to 1915, the problem 
naturally became more complex and difficult of solution. 

Here, however, entered the argument that all of the 
drainage activity and investment was strictly contrary to 
law and either ought not to be considered at all or regarded 
as an illegal invasion of the public’s rights. This position is 
predicated upon Rottenberger et al. vs. Horicon Drainage 
District, decided by the Wisconsin supreme court April 17, 
1908. The decision is crucial on several points. In the first 
place, Justice Kerwin, for the court, laid down the prin- 
ciple that “Rock River is a navigable stream, and that no 
authority of law was delegated to the commissioners [of 
Dodge County] to impair or appropriate it to drainage pur- 
poses, and that the drainage district ordered will have that 
effect.’’*° 

Despite this clear and ringing judicial pronouncement, 
which has been frequently quoted by opponents of the drain- 


* Captain Charles J. Allen’s report on a reservoir system for the heads of 


Mississippi River. 46 Cong., 3 Sess., Senate Executive Documents, no. 48 (serial 
no. 1948). 


* Wis. Reports, 186, pp. 227-238. 
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age promoters, those interests proceeded to dredge great 
ditches through the marsh, and through the geological ob- 
struction below it, and in these operations it is significant 
that they were not stopped by injunctions. On the contrary, 
they appear to have had the sympathetic codperation not 
only of the farmers around the marsh, whose own lands were 
subject to be drained thereby, but also of the people of 
Horicon who authorized the deepening of the river over the 
dyke. 

The reason for this immunity from interference probably 
is found in the conditions under which the court’s decision 
in Rottenberger vs. Horicon Drainage District was given. 
While Kerwin presented the opinion for the court, he was 
after all, the only one of the five justices to affirm that the 
navigability of Rock River was an absolute bar to drainage 
operations. It was not certain that these operations would 
actually destroy its navigability; in fact, they might result 
in deepening the river and thus improving the navigability, 
as the company contended. Justice Marshall, in a supple- 
mentary opinion concurring in the decision, pointedly said: 
“Tf it be a fact that such a scheme would increase the amount 
of water in the river, the decision would be somewhat illog- 
ical.”** Marshall preferred to ground the decision on the 
drainage district’s proposed destruction of the Hustisford 
dam, carrying with it the drainage of the navigable lake 
above it, called Sinissippi. That body of water, he con- 
tended, was now legally a natural feature, no more to be 
disturbed than Lake Winnebago or the Madison lakes. He 
said: 


It passed [after twenty years] under the great trust vested in the 
state for public purposes incident to navigable waters at common. law, 
which trust, as it has been said, the state is powerless to abdicate. That 
principle is of inestimable value to the people. It should be vindicated 


* Tbid., pp. 286-287. 
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upon all proper occasions. While the reclamation of waste land is im- 
portant, the preservation of the navigable waters of the state, as a 
matter of public policy, is of paramount importance. It were better to 
create more inland bodies of navigable water than to destroy those we 
have, even if the right of destruction exist. 


In effect, the opinion by Marshall, just quoted, became 
the opinion of the court, for Justice Siebecker concurred 
therein rather than in Kerwin’s opinion. The majority of 
the court was therefore arrayed against the protagonists of 
the drainage district, as organized under county auspices. 
But there evidently would not have been a majority against 
a plan to drain the marsh if that could be done without dis- 
turbing Lake Sinissippi and without robbing Rock River, 
up to the Fond du Lac County line, of any water; for the 
two other judges, Bashford and Timlin, dissented from the 
opinion of the court on the ground that Rock River was not 
really a navigable stream and its merely legal navigability 
should not be permitted to block a scheme of beneficial im- 
provement like the draining of the marsh.* 

The drainage project thereafter seems to have been held 
strictly within those judicially indicated limitations, with 
the result that the reclamation of the marsh was only partial. 
Had it been complete there is no doubt the agricultural in- 
terests would have dominated Horicon Marsh permanently. 
But the marsh as a whole could not be reclaimed and testi- 
mony shows that over great sections of it morasses, cat-tails, 
and reeds were substituted for the former clear water sur- 
face. In other sections vast areas of peat were uncovered 
which in dry weather burned angrily and long. 

No doubt the agricultural depression, beginning after 
the conclusion of the Great War, seriously affected the situ- 
ation because purchasers at high prices of the drainage 
company’s lands found it impossible to pay for them, 
abandoned their holdings and allowed them to go back to 


* Ibid., pp. 237-288, Bashford’s opinion; Timlin concurred therein. 
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weeds and marsh grass. It is claimed by Waltonians, who 
are at least as disinterested witnesses as the owners of the 
marsh lands, that the drainage project destroyed the marsh, 
robbing it of numerous widenings of “navigable” Rock 
River; that “pools, streams and lakes, ducks, geese and 
wilderness creatures are gone. Great areas of wild rice and 
numerous kinds of duck food are no more. No farms have 
come to take their place. . . .”** 

The Waltonians finally secured the enactment of a law 
in 1927 placing Horicon Marsh under the jurisdiction of the 
state conservation commission to be restored to its earliest 
marsh condition and made a wild life preserve for the bene- 
fit of all the people. To carry out their mandate the com- 
mission had to build a dam because the river on the dyke 
had been deepened. That move was fought in the courts, 
but in the case of State ex rel. Hammann et al. vs. Levitan, 
December 3, 1929, Justice Rosenberry for the court decided 
contested points in the commission’s favor. It was, there- 
after, merely necessary for the commission to build their 
dam, which they did, and for the public service commission 
to order the dam closed. This was done, but an injunction 
gotten out by the farmers caused it to be opened again. 

A suit is now pending in the circuit court for Dodge 
County in which the state asks for a declaratory judgment 
on the question whether the state is or is not liable to pay 
for lands in Horicon Marsh to be flooded by the new dam. 
Meantime, on October 10, 1984, the dam was closed in order 
to flood, up to the old time water line, more than a thousand 
acres in the lower end of the marsh which the state has ac- 
quired from private holders. 


* Pamphlet issued by Horicon Chapter Izaak Walton League of America, 
1925. This gives a readable, rather complete, but of course a partisan history of 
the entire controversy up to 1925. The character of the marsh as a wild life 
breeding ground is well described in 4 Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 
Diana Shooting Club (Milwaukee, 1885). That club leased the southern half of 
the marsh, about 10,000 acres, for 25 years, in 1883. 

“Wis. Reports, 200, pp. 271-288. 
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So it seems not improbable that a breeding place for 
waterfowl will in time be created anew above the city of 
Horicon in accordance with the policy of the Walton League, 

though there are those who contend that, in order to utilize 

the entire marsh for such purposes several very low dams 
would have to be built across it. From the state’s experience 
in regaining the first eleven hundred acres of the land, one 
can predict that the $1,800 it received from the Mechanics 
Union Manufacturing Company 66 years ago, for the lake 
bed, even if it had been drawing compound interest since 
1868, would go only a short way toward restoring that area 
to the public. For their ruler’s “want of vision” at that 
time the people may not “perish” but they will surely be 
called upon to pay a hundredfold. 

In mid-summer of the year 1869, when the waters of 
Lake Horicon were being drained away through the broken 
dam, the editor of a Beaver Dam paper wrote: “It is our 
opinion that the time is coming when all parties will agree 
to put the dam back.” His idea, of course, was that the lake 
ought to be restored. Public opinion on that subject, how- 
ever, crystallized slowly. It was nearly forty years later 
that Justice Marshall uttered his dictum: “It were better 
to create more inland bodies of navigable water than to de- 
stroy those we have.” So far as appears today, the prospect 
of such a restoration of a once beautiful navigable lake, 
which was also a notable fishing resort, depends upon federal 
policies for defending the Mississippi against floods. It is 
not probable that the plan of a canal, as outlined by General 
Wilson in 1867 will be revived, but it is not impossible that 
something like Captain Allen’s reservoir project of fifty- 
four years ago might be resorted to as a means of flood con- 
trol. In that case Horicon Marsh may again become Horicon 


Lake. 
JOsEPH SCHAFER 
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The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage 1768-1775. Edited by . 
Clarence E. Carter (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1933), volume 
ii. 735 pp. $5.00. 

The documents in this book supplement those of volume one, 
which contained the letters of Gage, while commander-in-chief of the 
American colonies, to the secretaries of state in England. Volume two 
contains the letters of the secretaries of state, of war, and of the treasury 
to General Gage. These documents are important not only to the histor- 
ian of pre-Revolutionary days in the seaboard colonies; but especially 
to the students of Mississippi Valley lore. The French residents of that 
region were under military rule, and the correspondence of Gage gives 
knowledge, not before available, of conditions at the frontier posts and 
the movements of traders, travelers, and officers. The Gage Papers are 
now the possession of William L. Clements of Michigan. Many of those 
used in these volumes are from the British Record Office and copies in 
the Library of Congress. Mr. Clements has not yet thrown open the 
Gage Papers in his care for public research. 


Historic House Museums. By Laurence Vail Coleman (American 


Association of Museums, Washington, D.C., 1988). 187 pp. $2.50. 

This book is essentially a technical discussion of the preservation 
and care of historic houses. Since, however, the subject is pertinent to 
the times, and since Wisconsin houses are listed and discussed, the book 
deserves notice. The opening chapter gives a brief but cogent sketch of 
house building in America, describing on page 11 the French method as 
instanced by the Porlier-Tank cottage at Green Bay, built in 1776. Mr. 
Coleman, after extensive travels, has found about 400 houses now pre- 
served, either privately or publicly, which may be called historic museums. 
With regard to the ownership he states that about one-half belong to 
societies, of which historical societies care for about a hundred. He ap- 
parently approves of administration by local historical societies, and hy 
patriotic groups. He notices the Indian Agency House at Portage and 
its method of administration. One of the illustrations also gives a view 
of the building, now owned by the Wisconsin Chapter of the Colonial 
Dames of America. The book will be increasingly useful as perpetuation 
of old dwellings grows. 


Contemporary novelists are using a Wisconsin environment for the 
setting of their characters. A story by Edna Ferber begun in October in 
one of the popular magazines has for its hero a millionaire paper manu- 
facturer, living at Butte des Morts. The scenery description is true to 
the Wisconsin landscape, which the author knew well during her girlhood 
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at Appleton. Legacy by E. W. Lovell describes a French-American 
family with a heritage of traders, trappers, and voyageurs, and close 
contacts with Wisconsin Indians. 


The Soul of America: An Oregon Iliad. By Eva Emery Dye (The 
Press of the Pioneers, New York, 1984). 872 pp. $2.50. 

The author’s name is sufficient guarantee of the unusual quality and 
style of this book, but the title of Iliad is hardly justified for there is 
no attempt to build the story of Oregon immigration and settlement 
around a specific locale or a single unifying character. In other words, 
it is an Iliad minus an Ilium and lacking also an outraged Achilles. But 
to one who is somewhat familiar with the details of Oregon history and 
biography, the recital is fascinating by reason of the author’s natural 
fervor, her hurried, excited movement and rapid but sure glimpsing of a 
hundred personalities and a thousand events. This work, coming from 
the press in Mrs. Dye’s eightieth year, is the best proof that she possesses 
the spirit of eternal youth, with the memory for incident of a middle-aged 
Macaulay. An Oregon Iliad will prove an invaluable supplement to the 
narrative histories of the Pacific Northwest. J.S. 


A Day with the Cow Column in 1848. By Jesse Applegate. Recol- 
lections of My Boyhood. By Jesse A. Applegate: Oregon Pioneer of 
1843. Edited with introduction and notes by Joseph Schafer (Caxton 
Club, Chicago, 1984). 207 pp. 

This exquisitely printed little volume adds to the Oregoniana fre- 
quently issuing from the press. The story would be too fantastic to be- 
lieve were it not a commonplace of American history—that a thousand 
people living in ordinary comfort in the border states transported them- 
selves, their families, and their stock over 2,000 miles of wilderness 
“relying only on the fertility of their invention to devise the means to 
overcome each danger and difficulty as it arose.” The Applegates were 
members of this first great trek, and the elder describes with an artist’s 
touch a single, typical day’s experiences. The younger traveler was but 
seven years old at the time, and his account is the reminiscence of a 
bright, observant boy, upon whose memory many events of the journey 
were vividly printed. The editor, perfectly familiar with the route and 
the incidents, has done his work as such an expert would. He has not 
cumbered the pages with notes, but has outlined the geography in the 
introduction and also given a sketch of the life of each author. The 
book is an artistic and historic gem. L.P.K. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LouisE PHELrs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


T HE annual meeting of the Society was held O~tober 18 at the library 
with forty-eight in attendance. Dr. Schafer read for the audience 
the article on Horicon Lake that appears as an editorial, ante 212. The 
following curators were reélected: Hans A. Anderson, Fred C. Best, 
Henry S. Butler, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Howard Greene, John L. Grin- 
dell, J. T. Hooper, William Horlick, S. M. Pedrick, Robert K. Richard- 
son, A. H. Sanford, and Henry M. Wriston. 


New members welcomed during the last quarter were: H. C. Hacker, 
Cedarburg; Dr. Herbert William Kuhm, Milwaukee; Lewis C. Palmer, 
Madison; William Wyles, Santa Barbara, California; New Diggings 
High School; School District No. 2, Campbellsport. 


The Society announces that the British Régime in Wisconsin and 
the Northwest by its research associate, Louise Phelps Kellogg, has gone 
to press and will be ready for distribution next year. Miss Kellogg has 
had the manuscript prepared for some time waiting for funds for print- 
ing. It is a companion volume to the French Régime and will bring the 
history of this region to the close of the second war with England in 1815. 


The Wisconsin Chapter of the Colonial Dames of America has 
twice before come to the aid of the Society by having mounted and ar- 
ranged certain famous autograph letters collected for the most part by 
Lyman C. Draper. The first series was that of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—one of the best complete sets in the United States. 
A series of the signers of the Constitution of the United States was 
mounted in the same way about three years ago. The Wisconsin Dames 
have once more made the Society a grant to mount the autographs and 
pictures of the presidents and vice-presidents of the United States from 
the time of Washington to the present day. These are now enclosed in 
a handsome case and may easily be consulted by research workers. 


NECROLOGY 


The following life members of the Society have passed away during 
the last quarter: Theodore Kronshage, chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, and formerly president of University of Wisconsin regents, 
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at Milwaukee July 30; Ethel Raymer Edmondson, daughter of the 
pioneer Madison publisher, George Raymer, August 13 at Madison; Rev. 
Benjamin T. Rogers, formerly archdeacon of the Episcopal Church at 
Fond du Lac, in New York September 21; Charles H. Sutherland of 
Superior, who had been for forty-six years director of the Public Library 
at that place, September 22 at the age of eighty-four years. 


Annual members who have died are Judge Lawrence W. Halsey of 
Milwaukee July 22, and Miss Hester Coddington of Chicago August 28. 
Miss Coddington was for many years assistant librarian of the University 
Library. She had been emeritus for about five years. 


Frank and Pauline Juneau, grandchildren of Milwaukee’s first 
settler, have recently died. Miss Mary Juneau is the sole survivor of 
the family at Milwaukee. 


AccEssIons 


Photostatic copies of about seventy-five letters of James R. Doo- 
little, United States senator from Wisconsin 1863-69, have been obtained 
from the New York Public Library. These letters cover the period 
1843-92. Those who have been following the interesting articles on 
Doolittle by James L. Sellers will appreciate the importance of the 


Society’s plan to reassemble by photostatic copies all the Doolittle cor- 
respondence that can be found. 


The death of Dr. Herbert B. Tanner, formerly of Kaukauna, opens 
to the public a collection of Lawe letters, consisting for the most part of 
letters that passed between John Lawe and his son George. A few letters 
from Jacob Franks are in the collection. Additional papers of Dr. Tan- 
ner, consisting of his recent correspondence 1918-33, notes on the Stock- 
bridge Indians and Chief Aupamut, have been sent to the Society. A 
historical sketch of Kaukauna is found among them. 


A copy of the German report made in 1850 by the Rev. Wilhelm 
Streissguth to the canton of Glarus, concerning the condition of New 
Glarus, in Wisconsin, has been sent by Rev. John Jenny of Milwaukee. 
The original manuscript is in the cantonal archives of Glarus. The docu- 
ment gives an intimate and clear picture of the condition of the Swiss 
settlement as it developed during the first five years of its existence. A 
translation of this report will appear in an early number of the Magazine. 


II THE STATE 


The formal celebration of the Tercentennial closed at Green Bay 
September 3. The pageant “Under Three Flags” was given nearly a 
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score of times, Rain interfered more than once with its presentation on 
the fine out-of-doors stage, on the shore of the bay. In addition to the 
exercises noted in our September number, should be mentioned the dedica- 
tion of the Jean Nicolet road from Green Bay northeast to Red Banks; 
Governors’ Day (July 21) when Governor Schmedeman entertained the 
governors of Michigan and Iowa, the lieutenant-governor of Illinois, and 
representatives from Minnesota. The presence of the artist of the Ter- 
centennial picture, Edwin W. Deming and Mrs. Deming, graced the 
weekend of August 25. From Green Bay the spirit of the Tercentennial 
spread through the state and many honored the anniversary of Wiscon- 
sin’s discovery. Mrs. Carhart and Miss Kellogg on August 13 gave an 
authors’ reading of the pageant program for the Wisconsin Woman’s 
Club at Milwaukee. A citizen’s committee at Milwaukee arranged a 
five-day celebration of the Tercentennial, August 18-22, consisting of 
parades, a water carnival etc., culminating in a historical pageant 
August 21 on the lake front. The state fair also produced a pageant 
entitled “The Glory of Wisconsin,” which included a Nicolet episode. 
Three million Tercentennial stamps were sold throughout the nation. 
Wisconsin’s three hundredth birthday received wide recognition. 


The Dousman heirs have long wished to arrange for the preservation 
of their interesting house, the “Villa Louis” at Prairie du Chien. This 
house was remodeled in 1868 from an older one which stood (1844) on 
the site of the first Fort Crawford and the earlier Fort Shelby (1814). 
It has for years been the most historic place in Prairie du Chien, even 
as its builder Hercules L. Dousman was the most important merchant 
and fur trader. A Crawford County Historical Society was formed in 
August into whose hands has been transferred the great house to be used 
for historical purposes. The state may be congratulated on the generosity 
of the donors and the preservation of this historic mansion. 


The statue of Lincoln on the Lincoln Memorial bridge in Juneau 
Park, Milwaukee, was unveiled September 16 (postponed one day be- 
cause of rain). The funds for this statue were collected eighteen years 
ago in small amounts from school children, veterans, etc. A prize contest 
was arranged, and the statue designed by Gaetano Cecere of New York 
was chosen. The figure is of golden bronze and stands eleven feet high 
on a pedestal of Wisconsin granite. Curator Bruce was master of cere- 
monies, and addresses were made by him and Mayor Hoan. The sculptor 
was present, and the guard of honor was chosen from Civil War veterans 
living at the Soldiers’ Home. 


The Grignon house in Kaukauna, built in 1838-39 by Charles A. 
Grignon, son of the pioneer fur trader, Augustin Grignon, interviewed in 
1857 by Draper, first secretary of our Society, has been visited by 1,600 
persons during the summer months. Mrs. Edith Grignon, one of the 
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heirs, has cordially received the visitors. The architects of the American 
Historic Buildings Survey made a record of this interesting old home- 
stead that epitomizes the history of Wisconsin from the time of Charles 
de Langlade to the present. 


The first courthouse in Wisconsin was built in 1828 at Menominee- 
ville (usually called “Shantytown”) just south of the present city of 
Green Bay. The site now belongs to the grounds of the Reformatory, 
and the place is marked by a fine monument of Wisconsin granite which 
was formally dedicated July 25. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


In two years more Wisconsin will remember the century that has 
passed since it became a territory (1836). Meanwhile several com- 
munities are celebrating the hundredth year since its first settlers came. 
The centennials of Racine and Waukesha have already been noted. She- 
boygan had a centennial and homecoming week August 26 to September 3 
with many attractions for visitors. The Milwaukee centennial was cele- 
brated by the Wisconsin Archeological Society September 17, with 
John G. Gregory as speaker. Wauwatosa has appointed committees to 
arrange for its centennial in 1835. 


Two cities of northern Wisconsin were content with half-century 
birthdays. Washburn August 3-5 had many former residents return for 
its homecoming and golden jubilee; Spooner on July 4-5 entertained 
former and present residents in honor of a half-century of progress. 


Hartland was the scene on August 7 of a pageant depicting the 
founding of the Swedish colony of Pine Lake. Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon 
was director, and in an outdoor amphitheatre were given folk dances, 
and songs in native costumes. One of the scenes of the pageant repre- 
sented the visit to the colony of Fredrika Bremer. 


Milwaukee Typographical Union, the oldest in the state, celebrated 
September 23 its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Ozaukee County Fair was first held in 1859; this year for three 
days in August it sponsored an unusually fine exhibition to honor its 
diamond jubilee. 


The Milwaukee Protestant Home for the aged celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary October 8. 


Methodism at Mineral Point was a century old in August, when it 
entertained the West Wisconsin Conference of that church. 
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The centennial of the beginnings of Baptist work in the state cen- 
tered at Brothertown in Calumet County, east of Lake Winnebago. There 
the first Baptist church was organized for the Brothertown Indians, who 
had in New York state been served by this denomination. The anniver- 
sary on August 3 was largely attended. 


The centenary of Catholicism at Portage was observed by a field 
mass on Labor Day, served by Archbishop Stritch. The first founder of 


the church there was the well-known Italian missionary, Father Samuel 
Mazzuchelli. 


The Delavan Baptist Church reached in September the age of ninety- 


five, when the state convention of that denomination met there to aid in 
the celebration. 


A number of churches were founded in 1844 by the Norwegian emi- 
grants. That of Luther Valley was the second church founded in the 
United States by Norwegian Lutherans. Eighteen churches united there 
on September 23 in an anniversary exercise. The East Wiota church 
had a ninetieth anniversary September 9; the East Koshkonong August 
26; the West Koshkonong September 2; the Jefferson Prairie Septem- 
ber 16. The Durand Trinity Lutheran was founded in 1844 by Nor- 
wegian immigrants and celebrated September 20-21. 


The “Ragatz Church” or Honey Creek Evangelical, was ninety 
years old last August. Its first members were Swiss, and Bartholemew 
Ragatz and his sons cut the logs and prepared for the building of the 
church. The Sauk County News August 16 gave a history of this church. 


The Milwaukee News August 24 gave a picture of the church at 


New Diggings built ninety years ago in the lead region by Father Maz- 
zuchelli. 


The Kenosha County Historical Society united Saturday and Sunday 
September 8-9 with the Congregational Church of Union Grove in recog- 
nizing its ninety years of service. 


St. Edward’s Catholic parish at Mackville near Appleton was 
founded by Father Van den Broek in 1849. Its eighty-fifth anniversary 
was observed in August. 


The following churches record diamond jubilees or seventy-fifth an- 
niversary celebrations during the last quarter: Holy Trinity Catholic 
at Newburg, Washington County; St. Mary’s Catholic at Cascade, She- 
boygan County; St. James’s Catholic at Dayton, Green County; the 
Second Congregational Church of Beloit; Lutheran churches at White- 
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water; Barnum near Eau Claire; St. John’s, Richland Center; Immanuel 
at Farmington, Rock County; North Beaver Creek, La Crosse County; 
Lower Coon Valley, Vernon County. 


Locat Historica, Societies 


Two new historical societies have been organized this quarter, which 
bring the number of local groups affiliated with this Society to twenty: 
two. The newly-organized societies are Crawford County which was 
formed in August during the visit of Superintendent Schafer; and Luther 
Valley Historical Society arranged in August by the Scandinavians of 
that community. We welcome these new groups to local membership. 


The Beloit Historical Society held its annual meeting on Novem- 


ber 21, when Miss Kellogg of our staff made the address on the Wis- 
consin Tercentennial. 


The Door County Society met August 10 at Ephraim with fifty in 
attendance. George Overton of Oshkosh spoke on “Indian Ways and 
Days.” H. R. Holand was reélected president. 


The Kenosha County Society held a July meeting at Salem, with 
forty attending. Many interesting historical relics were displayed— 


books, quilts, kitchen utensils, etc. The address was given by 
Mrs. Medora Gammon on “Salem of Long Ago.” 


The Langlade County folk are active in their interest. A delightful 
picnic and old settlers’ reunion was held in July at Judge Parsons’ home 
on Pickerel Lake. The annual meeting was held October 15, when the 
Old Indian Agency House at Portage was described. 


The Manitowoc Society is adding rapidly to the museum re-opened 


last spring. In August the Lueps’s estate of that place bequeathed a 
number of articles to the museum. 


The Sheboygan County Historical Society has removed its collec- 
tions to a larger room in the public library, where they will show to better 
advantage. 


At Watertown the members and friends of the Historical Society 
picnicked on July 24 in the famous Richards’ octagon home grounds, and 
afterwards inspected this historic dwelling. 


The Waukesha County historians gathered at Sussex September 15 
for their autumn meeting. The program was concerned with the history 
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of the township and village. State Senator William H. Edwards gave 
his boyhood recollections of his birthplace, Sussex. 


Markers AND MEemoriALs 


Two fine markers were dedicated in September marking the ends 
of the Brule-St. Croix portage route from Lake Superior to the Missis- 
sippi; first traversed by Duluth in 1680. The tablets were erected by 
the Claude Jean Allouez chapter of the D.A.R. at Superior. Charles E. 
Brown of our staff gave the dedicatory address. 


A marker was unveiled at Dodgeville October 18 to note an old 
lead furnace, the remains of which are preserved by the local chapter 


of the D.A.R. 


A tablet was unveiled October 14 in Kosciusko Park, Milwaukee, as 
a memorial to Louis M. Kotecki, city comptroller from 1912 to 1933. 


A monument to the Civil War veterans was dedicated October 14 
by the Woman’s Relief Corps of Green Bay. The marker is placed in 
front of the American Legion building in that city. 


Two markers now recall the tragedy of the terrible fires of 1871. 
One at Williamsville near Brussels, Door County, commemorates the 
death there of sixty people. Colonel Frank E. Noyes of Marinette 
presented to the county historical society a tablet which has been erected 
in the park at Peshtigo. The memorial was unveiled October 8, anni- 
versary of the fire. The donor gave an historical address. 


A memorial to the first territorial governor to be known as the 
“Governor Dodge Lodge” was dedicated at Mineral Point on Septem- 
ber 28. W. C. Roseberry, who conceived the idea of this community 
house, was master of ceremonies. It is well-known that Governor and 
Mrs. Dodge lived for some time at Mineral Point. At the dedication 
citizens representing these two pioneers held a reception. State Treas- 
urer Robert K. Henry was the speaker. 


The Service Star Legion of Milwaukee broke ground on August 1 
for the erection of its memorial in the form of a slender column on the 
triangle at West Wells and North Second streets. The dedication took 
place on Armistice Day. Mrs. Louis Mangold was mistress of cere- 
monies. 


The rededication of the schoolhouse at Somers, Kenosha County, 
where an early schoolhouse was erected in 1836, took place last spring. 
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The building is known as the “Pike River School,” this being the name 
of the original district four miles long by a mile and a half broad. His- 
torical sketches and reminiscences were given on the occasion. 


The American Legion of Wauwatosa marked September 16 the 
grave of Samuel Pine, veteran of the War of 1812. Rev. Donald C. Mor- 
rison gave a biographical and historical address. 


A memorial to World War veterans at Cascade, Sheboygan County, 
was unveiled and dedicated September 16. Addresses were given by John 
Skelton, president of the village, and G. E. Ballhorn of Milwaukee. The 
monument records the names of those from the village who went overseas, 
with a star for each man who died. 


College Camp on Lake Geneva was reminiscent on August 11-12 


when a pageant of its progress was presented, and Rev. Paul B. Jenkins, 
historian, preached a historic sermon. 


The M. F. White Memorial bridge has been begun this season at 
Winneconne. Mr. White was village president for thirty years. 


The state park at Rib Mountain, Wisconsin’s highest peak, was 
dedicated September 18. The Wausau Kiwanis Club was in charge of 
the program; Governor Schmedeman was the chief speaker. 


The historic old red mill of Lake Mills, erected by the founder of 
the town, Captain Joseph Keyes, is desired by the residents to be restored 
and retained as a historic relic. The history of the mill was retold in the 
Janesville Gazette for August 10. The Rock Lake Journal of Lake Mills 
printed in September issues the “History of Lake Mills and Its 
Founders” by S. S. Spencer. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The one hundredth anniversary of the death of Lafayette was 
honored by the casting May 20 of a commemorative medal! by the society 
called “American Friends of Lafayette.” 


Old Fort Niagara on the American side of Niagara River where it 
enters Lake Ontario has been recently restored and European archives 
have been searched for its history. Professor W. B. Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo published a historical sketch in New York History, 
July, 1934. On September 3-5 an international celebration was held at 
this place, so redolent with memories of La Salle, Denonville, Joncaire, 
Sir William Johnson, and Joseph Brant. A pageant written and pro- 
duced by Thomas Wood Stevens was given four times before a great 
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throng of visitors both from New York and Canada. This celebration 
closed the series of commemorations extending from the four hundredth 
anniversary of Jacques Cartier at Gaspé Bay to the Tercentennial of 
Jean Nicolet at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Eben E. Rexford, favorite song writer, has already been honored by 
a marker at his home at Shiocton in this state. His birthplace in Johns- 
burg, Warren County, New York, where he was born July 16, 1848, was 
marked this summer by a group calling themselves “Friends of Eben 
Rexford.” A cairn of stones with a metal tablet was placed in the yard 
of the former Rexford homestead. 


Michigan celebrated July 7 the origin of the Republican party, 
which it claims for Jackson in that state. Wisconsin has also at Ripon 
the “birthplace of the Republican party.” At Ripon the meeting in 
March, 1854, was only a district one, where the name was first suggested. 
At Jackson, Michigan, a statewide convention was held July 7, 1854, for 
the newly-organized political party. Both claims for priority appear to 
be legitimate. 


Rockton, Illinois, just south of the interstate border gave in August 
a historical pageant for Rock River history. The pageant was entitled 
“Hononegah,” the name of the Indian consort of the first trader, 
Stephen Mack. Black Hawk, Lincoln, and other historic characters ap- 
peared in the scenes. 





The Historic Activities Committee of the Colonial Dames has under- 
taken to make a record of early portraits prior to and up to 1834, now 
owned in Wisconsin. Will each member of the Historical Society send 
in any information on such a portrait, owned by his or her family or 
friends? Address, Mrs. Loyal Durand, 2112 North Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee. 

Name and dates of subject 

Name and dates of artist 

By whom owned 

Remarks 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Louise Phelps Kellogg (“Old Fort Howard”), research associate of 
the Society’s staff, is well known to our readers for her contributions to 
the magazine from time to time. 


Alexander Carl Guth (“Early Day Architects in Wisconsin”), a 
Milwaukee architect, was in charge of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey made the past year. 


L. W. Burch (“Reminiscences of My Sailor Days”), a resident of 
Madison, writes further of his experiences on the Great Lakes during the 
eighteen eighties. 


James L. Sellers (“James R. Doolittle”), of the University of 
Nebraska, concludes the Doolittle biography in this number. 


Documents—A letter from the late Honorable John M. Whitehead, 
prominent in Wisconsin political life, to Frank McGlynn, the actor who 
represented Lincoln in the Drinkwater play, appears in this section. The 
copy of the letter was found in the Whitehead Papers, donated to the 
Society by Mrs. Juliet Thorp Whitehead, of Janesville, and throws new 
light on the personality of Lincoln. 

The diary of Father Anthony M. Gachet, O.M.Cap., missionary to 
the Menominee Indians on the Keshena Reservation, 1859-62, is con- 
tinued in this issue. 

The concluding installment of the Gardner Letters (1836-37), writ- 
ten by William N. Gardner and his brother Palmer Gardner, Wisconsin 
pioneers, appears in this number. 





